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Somerville’s 
Elementary Algebra 


By FREDERICK H. SOMERVILLE 
The William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia 


$1.00 


This book is planned to meet every real need in teaching ele- 
mentary algebra in secondary schools, including the present 
requirements of the College Entrance Examination Board. 
Among its important features are: The statement of problems 
by a consistent use of the idea of *‘translation’’; the natural 
order and grouping of the type-forms in factoring; the logical 
plan of the introduction to fractions; the economic arrangement 
of simultaneous equations ; the introduction and the classification 
of the new forms in the theory of exponents; the consistent and 
teachable presentation of quadratic equations; the clear intro- 
duction to and the practical treatment of logarithms. In the 
early chapters exercises for oral drill are frequent. The written 
exercises consist of new problems carefully graded, and the 
numerous reviews are constructed on the lines of recent entrance 
questions of the leading colleges. The treatment of graphs is 
full but not perplexing, and is accompanied by diagrams of a 
superior character. The book responds to the growing demand 
for an introduction of the simpler formulas of the physical 
laboratory. 
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Descriptive Speller 


WITH DIACRITICAL MARKS 


By GEORGE B. AITON 
State Inspector of High Schools for Minnesota 


HE incorporation of diacritical marks in Aiton’s 

T Descriptive Speller forms a feature which, it is 
believed, will complete the attributes of a text- 

book already valued for its unique and attractive 
method and convenient arrangement. 
@A special characteristic of the ‘*Descriptive Spel- 
ler’ is the means employed to teach the pupil the 
significance and use of each new word. Throughout 
the book words are classified into groups pertaining 
to some topic of interest to children,—something 
related to the home, the playground, the farm, the 
lessons of the day, etc. By this topical arrangement 
pupils are led to know. the meaning and use of 
many words heretofore not understood because void 
of purpose or plan. This topical plan also affords 
to the teacher convenient and usable material for 
composition work and letter writing, which is further 
augmented by frequent dictation lessons chosen from 
the most perfect specimens of prose and poetry. 
@ An alphabetical index enables the teacher to turn 
quickly to lessons adapted to particular occasions or 
topics, and makes it possible to correlate the spelling 
with the other lessons of the day. 
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Opinions of the Educational Press: 


No pedagogic 


library is 
School Journal. 


complete without this book.— 
Mr. Monroe’s book will prove deeply interesting. 


Journal 
of Pedagogy. 


A very readable and worthy introduction to the study 
Journal of Philosophy 

Professor Monroe has done a very excellent service in writ 
ing this book.—/’edagogical Seminary. 

Deals largely and admirably with the spirit and 
American education.—/Journal of Education. 

Pleasantly written, with no little insight, and illustrated by 
rarely published portraits.— Popular Educator. 

Not only sound and useful knowledge, but an insight into 


the proper method with which to study the history of educa- 
tion.— Fducational Review. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT M. J. O’Brien, Pawtucket, 
R.1.: The limited mental vision of a child will the 
more easily find something in his elementary train- 
ing to store away and remember ior practical use 
in life if the teacher acquires the ability of an 
instructor rather than the ability of an investigator. 


LutrHer Bursanx, in “The Training of the 
Human Plant”: We are more crossed than any 
other nation in the history of the world, and here we 
meet the same results that are always seen in a 
much-crossed race of plants; all the worst as well 
as all the best qualities of each are brought out in 
their fullest intensities. 

County SUPERINTENDENT SAMUEL HAMILTON, 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania: The school must 
give knowledge of the world. It must widen, 
deepen, and clarify the child’s vision of things. 
But, above all, it must enrich his life, ennoble his 
aims, strengthen his character, train him to love 
the right, to hate the wrong, and do what is just 
and honest. 


ProFressor NATHANIEL Scumipt of Cornell Uni- 
versity: The day is not far distant when education 
will be universal throughout civilized nations of 
the earth, and both ignorance and poverty will be 
swept aside by the powerful influence of higher 
education. At present we must have artificial dis- 
tinctions between the rich and the peor and the edu- 
cated and the ignorant, but the new era, when we 
shall have no uneducated individuals, is 
away. The world is doing away 
poverty will eventually end. 


not far 
with war, and 
When the day of uni- 
versal education arrives Utopian fellowship among 
men will be possible. 


SUPERINTENDENT R. O. SMALL, Grafton, Mass.: 
A cardinal fault of school administration is the “too 
high and mighty” attitude of the whole teaching 
and administering body. From a somewhat broad 
experience in dealing with schools and school sup- 
porting communities, I have become more and 
more impressed with this fault of school adminis- 
tration. It can be remedied by coming closer to 
the people in our appeals for support, and in giving 
them a more intimate knowledge of how to help 
and share in the expensive plants they maintain, by 


offering these plants, or their surroundings, for 


other than the routine school purposes they are 
now quite uniformly restricted to. 





THE PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY. 


BY PRINCIPAL FRANK F. MURDOCK, 
North Adams, Mass. 

Public education was established to prevent so- 
cial evil and to promote social good. “Profitable 
to the commonwealth,” already a vital principle, 
became a directing principle of education in Massa- 
chusetts by the legislative act in 1642. Evolu- 
tionary changes in. social structure and function 
have always caused important changes in educa- 
tional aims and practices. The social conditions 
necessitating general industrial education, if clearly 
discerned, will make evident the forms and extent 
which industrial education should take. 

Speaking industrially, the social organization of 
to-day consists of three parties, labor, capital, and 
the public. In their organized relations these ap- 
pear as labor unions, combinations of capital, and 
the civil bodies corporate. 

Division of labor has separated workers into 
mechanical,—those who are active personally in the 
transformation or transportation of materials; and 
managerial, those who are active personally in or- 
ganizing the efforts of mechanica: workers, and 
whose own amount of mechanical work is variable. 

At one extreme, division of labor reduces the 
mechanical worker. to automatism, preventing 
breadth of understanding, extension of skill, and a 
thoughtful outlook. Capacity for personal growth 
or social service is well-nigh destroyed. Lack 
of opportunity more than natural selection deter- 
mines the degradation of. the mechanical worker. 
At the other extreme, division of labor induces in 
managerial workers the highest power of origina- 
tion, intense interest, marvelous skill, and pro- 
phetic outlook. Individual power is offered un- 
limited growth through social service. Natural 
ability more than opportunity determines the posi- 
tion to which managerial workers can rise. 

Economy is the great object in the conduct of 
industrial work. Economy of original materials 
and by-products, 6f labor in production and trans- 
portation, of effort and time, has been the great 
factor in industrial The new form of 
economy must come by improving the intelligence, 
skill, and virtues of the workers, both mechanical 
and managerial. 


success. 


Mutualism has become the dominant character- 
istic of social life. Through division of labor, the 
interdependence of beings for the satisfaction of 
every necessity or desire in life has made individu- 
alism impossible. Struggle for others is the vital 
condition of self-improvement. 

The test of efficiency, success, and character of 
the individual is the degree to which he promotes 
the common welfare. 

The social conscience is demanding from every 
mechanical worker an honest day’s effort, and from 
every manager the faithful 
trusteeship. | Responsibility 


performance of his 
and equality before 
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the bar of public opinion is the new standard of 
measure in human affairs. 

The sharp struggle between organized labor and 
organized capital, at the expense of both and of 
the public, will terminate in organized co-opera- 
tion, in which employer and employee will work as 
partners and share the profits equitably. The 
value of wealth will be measured by its power to 
promote the welfare of the social body. 

Education is the sole means of maintaining an 
outgrown social organization. The fundamental 
aim of organized education should be usefulness 
to the social body, whether in the production of 
articles, advancement of learning, cultivation of 
the beautiful, or ministration of the spirit. The 
processes of education should bring every learner 
into practical contact with the best of every phase 
of social effort. 

Equality of opportunity before the law for voca- 
tional (including “professional’’) training and social 
welfare is the right of every individual. Public pro- 
vision to these ends is now greatest for persons of 
property and of ability to use books, and is least 
or nothing for the poor and for those who must 
learn by doing if at all. 

The Future of the Children.—Of the total num- 
ber of children entering elementary grades 40 per 
cent.* leave the grammar school before graduat- 
ing; 12 per cent. graduate, but d» not go to the 
high school; 52 per cent. go from the grammar 
schools directly into work; 30 per cent. go to the 
high school, but drop out within twc years and go 
to work; 9 per cent. go to the bigh school, gradu- 
ate, and go directly to work; 39 per cent. go from 
high schools directly to labor or business; 3 per 
cent. go to high schools, then to technical institu- 





*These percentages are derived for the most part from the report 
of the Commission on Industrial and Technical Education, 
April, 1906. 
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tions, and in due time into business; 3 per cent. go 
to high schools, then to colleges; 1 per cent. of 
these pursue various callings; 2 per cent. enter the 
professions ; 3 per cent. go to high schools, then to 
normal schools, and then enter the profession. 

Summary.—Of children entering the ele- 
mentary grades, 52 per cent. go from grammar 
schools to work; 82 per cent. go before third year 
of high school to work; 91 per cent. go from 
grammar and high schools to work; 94 per cent. 
go from all institutions to work; 5 per cent. go 
from colleges and normal schools into the profes- 
sions; 1 per cent. from colleges do not enter the 
professions. 

In the approximate order 
American life they are:— 

(1) The children of immigrants from the lands 
of illiteracy, primitive industries, unskilled labor, 
and autocratic rule; 78 per cent. of the immi- 
grants since 1902 are of this class. 

(2) The children of the immigrants of western 
and northern Europe, most of whom are skilled 
workmen. Only 22 per cent. of the immigrants 
since 1902 are of this class;.65 per cent. of the 
population of cities over 100,000 population are of 
foreign parentage. In some smaller cities the pro- 
portion is 86 per cent. The tendency toward crime 
among the children of foreign parentage is nearly 
two and a half times as among the children of na- 
tive parentage. 

(3) The children of native parents of small 
means who must go to work at icurteen years of 
age. 

(4) All children and youth who must learn by 
muscular experience. 

(5) All children and youth who learn easily by 
experience and by symbols. a 

(6) Employed persons should be offered full 
evening opportunities, adapted to local conditions. 


of their danger to 





EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN PENNSYLVANIA.—(L.) 


BY THEODORE B. NOSS. 


I—PAST AND PRESENT. 

Horace Mann in his Fourth of July oration, Bos- 
ton, 1842, speaking of legislative measures for the 
improvement of the common schools, said: ‘““New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Kentucky may be men- 
tioned as exhibiting signs of life on this subject, 
although it is a life which far more nearly resem- 
bles the imitative and feeble movements of infancy 
than the independent and conscious energy of man- 
hood.” If Horace Mann were living to-day, he 
would be able to discover in Pennsylvania some 
signs of “ independent and conscious energy.” It. 
is true that progress in the past has been slow, 
needlessly slow, exasperatingly slow. Since 1842, 
there have been but few marked changes in the 
public school system of the state. In 1854 the 
county superintendency was secured after a bitter 
fight. In 1857 was passed the act providing for 
normal schools. The last important act relating 


to the certification of teachers was passed in 1866, 
and this most vital feature of any system of public 
education is to-day in Pennsylvania what it was at 
the close of the Civil war. To be sure, various im- 
provements have been made in the practical work- 
ing of our common school system. For example, 
some years ago, compulsory school attendance, on 
a third effort, was secured, after two successive 
bills providing for it had been vetoed; the minimum 
school term has been raised to seven months; two 
minimum salary bills have been passed ; appropri- 
ations to public schools have been largely in- 
creased; and some important high school legisla- 
tion has been obtained. But the organic features 
of the public school system have been but slightly 
altered since the days of our fathers, notwith- 
standing the fact that the industrial life of the state 
has been completely revolutionized and the social 
and religious life of the people vastly changed. 
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Some of the features of the system are useful and 
should not be lost, but the system as a whole has 
been practically a.corpse for years, awaiting de- 
cent burial. In many of the larger towns and cities 
that are less dependent on the state system, there 
are excellent schools, while in most rural sections 
where the merits of the system are tested the 
schools are poor—many of them as poor as twenty 
years ago, and some of them poorer. 
THE EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION. 

Evidently the time has come for putting some 
new life into this worn-out system and for bring- 
ing it into harmony with present-day needs and 
ideals. The beginning of a forward movement 
was made by the General Assembiy of 1907 by a 
resolution providing for the appointment of a com- 
mission of seven men to collate and reduce to one 
act all of the school laws of Pennsylvania now in 
force, ‘and to prepare and submit such bills to the 
Legislature as they shall deem necessary to make 
the public schools of the commonwealth more 
comprehensive, efficient, and adapted to the needs 
of its citizens.” This latter power or duty of the 
commission was intended to open the way for all 
the changes necessary, even to the extent of pro- 
viding a new public school system. 

I have been told by a member of the commission 
that Governor Stuart had decided to veto this reso- 
lution, on the ground that “commissions never do 
anything,’ and that both time snd money are 
wasted. He was assured, however, that this com- 
mission would do something, if appointed, and he 
rather reluctantly approved the measure. It is 
said that Governor Stuart is now deeply inter- 
ested in the work of the commission, and earnestly 
desires that something worth while shall be accom- 
plished. I recently asked another member of the 
commission if they would probably recommend an 
up-to-date school system. He replied: “You may 
rest assured we will. The public schools of Penn- 
sylvania have not had such a chance ag this for 
fifty years, and if we do nothing now, what will 
people think of us?” 

No one doubts that many improvements will be 
recommended ; the only question is will they go far 
enough. Governor Stuart foresaw the real danger 
when he hesitated to approve the measure, namely 
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that of meagre results. This is the only danger 
now in sight, and this is slight. The best guarantee 
that the governor, legislature, and the people will 
not be disappointed by half-way measures is found 
in the make-up of the commission. It consists en- 
tirely of men who have the welfare of the public 
schools at heart, and who would not, in such a care- 
fully considered and epoch-making report think 
of recommending for the Keystone state a school 
system obviously inferior to that in the other lead- 
ing siates. There is no good reason, therefore, to 
fear that the educational system recommended to 
the legislature of 1909 will “far more nearly re- 
semble the imitative and feeble movements of in- 
fancy than the independent and conscious energy 
of manhood.” 

On the contrary, it is expected that, so far as 
the cardinal features of a modern public school sys- 
tem are concerned, such as the equalization of 
school taxes and privileges, and the special prepara- 
tion of all teachers, the report to be submitted by 
this able commission will mark a distinct advance 
in American public education. 

The members of the commission appointed by 
the governor are, Nathan C. Schaeffer, state super- 
intendent of public instruction; Martin G. Brum- 
baugh, superintendent of public schools, Philadel- 
phia; David B. Oliver, president of board of school 
controllers, Allegheny, Pa.; William Lauder, 
member of school board, Riddlesburg; John S. 
Rilling, attorney-at-law, Erie; James M. Cough- 
lin, superintendent of public schools, Wilkesbarre; 
G. M. Philips, principal of West Chester state nor- 
mal school. An appropriation of $5,000 was made 
to defray the expenses of the commission. The 
idea of appointing such a commission originated 
in 1904 with Mr. William Lauder, a prominent 
school director of Bedford county, and an unsuc- 
cessful effort was made to have the legislature of 
1905 adopt the plan. 

The commission has entered upon its work with 
great vigor. Several meetings have already been 
held, and much preliminary work has been done. 
No better appointments on the commission could 
have been made, and the members of it will have 
the heartiest co-operation of all the school men of 
the state. 





SIMPLICITY. 


Simplicity is less dependent upon external things than we imagine. It can live in 


broadcloth or homespun; it can eat white bread or black. 


It is not outward, but inward. 


A certain openness of mind to learn the daily lessons of life; a certain willingness of heart 
to give and to receive that extra service, that gift beyond the strict measure of debt which 
makes friendship possible; a certain clearness of spirit to perceive the best in things and 
people, to love it without fear and to cleave to it without mistrust; a peaceable sureness of 
affection and taste; a gentle straightforwardness of action, a kind sincerity of speech— 


these are the marks of the simple life, which is within, 


I have seen it ina hut. I have 


seen it in a palace. And wherever it is found it is the best prize of the school of life, the 
badge of a scholar well-beloved of the master.— Henry van Dyke. 
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“Q STRANGE MONOTONY OF SONG.” 
FRAGMENT. 


© strange monotony of song! 
Life’s joy, 
Life’s pain, 
The ecstasy, the agony of love, 
The sharp despair, the solaces of death; © 
The irretrievable loss that desolates; 
The daring hope that somewhere beyond change 
Our lost ones wait for us with happier eyes! 
Strange, strange majestic sameness! Yesterday, 
To-day, to-morrow—still the ancient cries, 
The ancient voices the 
Antique imperishable facts of song: 
Life, Love, and Death. 
—Lee Wilson Dodd, in the February Atlantic. 


+ -0-@-0-.@-¢-—____ —— 
THE IMPOSSIBLE WOMAN! SHE NAGS. 


“BY M.C. BETTINGER, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 


OF SCHOOLS, LOS ANGELES. 
The records of the ungraded work show a case 


-of a teacher, personally prepossessing, highly edu- 


cated, even to a college degree, eminently quali- 
fied for teaching in all repects, except this one, of 
inability to make room in her thinking for more 
thanonetype of being, and to understand more than 
one way for a mind to work in getting at things. 
So it came about that after a year and a half with 
the same pupils, through the sixth year and half of 
the seventh, seven of these had to be transferred 
to ungraded classes to enable them to regain their 


-clue of mental effort and to get re-established in 


habit of application. 

By the same argument, the qualification shuts 
out the typist principal, who knows only one kind 
of strong teacher, and who interferes with the indi- 
viduality of his teachers by keeping a running fire 
of petty criticisms in an effort to make them con- 
form to type; the typist superintendent, also, who 
would reduce his whole force to a dead level of uni- 
formity. 

Finally, it shuts out all who attempt to put much 
of a military touch to public school management. 
Perhaps militarism in school affairs has in it the 
maximum possibilities for developing nagging. 
There is, to be sure, a military child world, where 
they play soldier, and it is possible for adults to 
go into this miltary child world; but it is not possi- 
ble for them to merge it with their public school 
management, and continue it long, without having 
it develop into a state of affairs decidedly unwhole- 
some. 

This-is not saying anything against military 
training in itself, and in its right place. There 
isn’t any doubt in my mind but that many of our pu- 
pils would be much benefited by military disci- 
pline, and none of them would be hurt by it when 
done in the right way and under the right condi- 


tions. The troublé arises in schooi from the fact 
that conditions are not right. Military 
management, to be right, should be the main 


purpose, not a side issue; and there must be mili- 
tary authority somewhere fo enforce it, not the 
uncertain backing that ordinary school officials 
can give. When it is looked upon as merely in- 


-cidental, and the power to enforce it must come 


nature. 
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entirely out of the personality of the teacher in 
charge, many of them very unmilitary people in- 
deed, it cannot continue long without deteriorat- 
ing into a state of affairs that will nag both ways,— 
both pupils and teachers. To form children into 
lines, and march them a part of each day, with that 
as the main purpose of the hour, might be alto- 
gether wholesome. But to form them into lines 
three times a day, and march them iuto school, as a 
performance merely preparatory to something else 
which is the main thing; and to attempt to make 
the alignment and marching spectacular and cor- 
rect in a military sense, with all the exigencies, 
accidents and incidents, changes cf weather and 
changes of personnel, up crooked and narrow 
stairways, and around many sharp turns,—the at- 
tempt to do this will force the best of us to re- 
sort to nagging practices with some pupils, sooner 
or later, and with most of us it is sooner. 

Children ought to pass into school as they pass 
through life, each one responsible for himself. 
There is higher discipline in that management by 
which each pupil gets himself into his classroom 
in good order, than in that by which each is kept in 
order by the general movement of the whole com- 
pany. It is a discipline that makes more for good 
citizenship. 

If I had not said “finally,” I would undertake 
to show, how many boys have been nagged out of 
school by the attempt to make them study gram- 
mar. That phase of the subject, however, de- 
serves a whole chapter to itself. 

My second principle deals with the time ele- 
ment,—with the question of past or future. He 
who would be always sure of being on the safe 
side of this question must project his efforts into 
the future of the children, and deal with matters 
that are coming to pass, not with events that have 
already occurred. It is said, little children have no 
yesterdays; it ought to be said, also, and empha- 
sized, big children have only faint yesterdays. All 
children are faced so completely toward the future, 
and pushing toward it so eagerly, that they quickly 
get away from their yesterdays. 1o compel them 
to carry along their yesterdays is a reversal of 
All normal children will conform to any 
proposition that is right and reasonable, if it is 
talked over with them ahead, before they come to 
it. But to wait till they have committed them- 
selves, taken a stand, started on a course of action, 
and then ask them to reverse themselves, is to 
make of them a very difficult and disagreeable de- 
mand, one that we ourselves do not like, and will 
not comply with without a fuss, and to do this 
habitually is to inflict upon them the worst possible 
kind of nagging. 

Right management of children works in the 
future ; and he who would be safe from all nagging 
tendencies must not only be able to place himself 
in the midst of child world, to look out ypon lite 
from that viewpoint, but he must he living in such 
close knowledge and sympathy and comradeship 
that he can see ahead,—see what is coming, and 
be ready for it. The greatest word in this whole 
matter is anticipate. He must be able to antici- 
pate that change of point of view which comes 
with such frequency and certainty in child world, 
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bringing with it a change in conduct; and be on 
the ground ahead of it. If the change promises 
to go in a right direction, he can add his strength 
to help it along; if it shows signs of going a 
wrong direction, he can lay a side-track for it, and 
have it go somewhere else. That seems to me to 
be management. I am aware this is advocating 
very close relationship with the children on the 
part of one who has them in charge. Neverthe- 
less, it seems to me to be the only rational manage- 
ment. He who habitually waits,—I emphasize 
habitually,—habitually waits till children have done 
wrong, and then get after them about it, is a nag- 
ger, no matter how wrong the course that they 
may start upon. 

That treatment nags because it keeps the chil- 
dren feeling little or mean, or that they are bad. 
Children should never be made to feel little or 
mean, or that they are bad. They may be made 
to feel that they have done wrong, but permitted 
to feel that they are good folks. A good sort of 
a boy does a very bad deed,—that is the philosophy 
of management. He-may be pnished for his 
wrong deed,—punished severely, even by corporal 
punishment,—there never was any question 
whether corporal punishment is right or wrong. 
The only question is, whether the disciplinary 
measures will get the desired results in the best 
way. If they do, they are right; if they do not, 
they are wrong. Sometimes it is corporal punish- 
ment; nearly always it is something else. He may 
be punished severely for his wrong-doing, and yet 
it may be done in some way to leave him his self- 
esteem. That will safeguard against the feeling 
of resentment that lingers so long in many minds, 
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and poisons the mental life. It is but the decree 
of nature that all young life should be buoyant. 
We must expect children to be on their high- 
horses, sometimes the wrong horse. And if one 
comes to us on the wrong high-horse, I declare it 
is not our part to pull him down into the dust of 
meanness, littleness, and badness. It is better to. 
run the right horse up alongside, get him to change 
his mount, and keep him going toward the future. 

We see some things at fifty better than we see 
them at twenty. We can do many things at 
twenty better than we can do them at fifty. Great 
deeds will be done when the twenty-year-old do- 
ing follows the fifty-year-old seeing. At fifty we 
see it is better to find the good, emphasize it, 
strengthen it, build it up; and let the weak, the 
evil, and vicious fall away and disappear from sheer 
lack of attention. At fifty we see that the only 
adequate object of life is living; the only adequate 
object in living is life. And so, paraphrasing 
Froebel, I say, in closing, come, let us who have to 
do with children get ourselves right down into 
child world, feel with the children, think with 
them, look out upon life from their point of view, 
and, in choosing a starting point where we and 
they may start together, let it be the point where 
they are able to start, not where we may find it 
agreeable to have them start, and in all our dealings 
with them let us not follow them up for deeds that 
they have done, but let us project all our efforts 
into their futures, and lead them cut and on and 
up. In so doing we shall break from ourselves 
the shackles of selfishness, and get the largest, fre- 
est mental life vouchsafed to humankind to ex- 
perience.—Address. 





EDUCATIONAL SPECTATOR. 


[ Editorial. ] 


IN INDIANA. 


The Hoosier state has never been in as good 
condition educationally as at present. The state 
department was never so efficient in leadership. 
Indianapolis never dominated the state so service- 
ably the higher instituions of learning were never 
so closely related to the public schools; state and 
denominational institutions were never so _har- 
monious; salaries have been greatly advanced; 
pensions are in force at Indianapolis, and are 
about to be extended in the state; and the school 
leaders were never so influential, nationally, as was 
suggested by the selection of Dr. H. B. Brown of 
Valparaiso as member of the board of trustees of 
the permanent fund of the N. E. A. 

EVANSVILLE.—Eight counties in southwestern 
Indiana, the “pocket,” as they style themselves, 
under the lead of City Superintendent Cooley of 
Evansville, have formed an intercounty associa- 
tion, with an enrollment of a thousand at the first 
meeting in November. It was a superb experi- 
ence to be a part of the zeal and devotion of such a 
body, as it came together for the first time. 


MARTINSVILLE.—One of the typical, prosperous. 
cities of Indiana is Martinsville, “Artesian city,” 
connected with Indianapolis by interurban service, 
—fifty miles,—in a rich farming country, with the 
best medicinal springs in the group of states 
within the Ohio and Mississippi belt, with seven 
large health resort hotels. 

The proportion of men teaching hereabouts is. 
much larger than in any other part of the North. 
It is “the thing” for a young man to teach a village 
or rural school for a year or two, so that the aspir- 
ing young men lend their influence to the school 
work; and a goodly number of them remain in the 
profession. 

Martinsville, city and county, have been unusu- 
ally favored in professional leaders, in having as 
superintendents and principals those who size up 
with the lawyers, clergymen, and physicians of the 
community. Whenever this is true, it affects the 
scholarship of the entire corps. 

Deputy Superintendent Lawretce McTirnan 
made one of the most inspiring educational ad- 
dresses to which the spectator has listened. Im: 
spirit, in purpose, in illustration it was a gem. 
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THE PRIVILEGED CLASSES. 
BY BARRETT WENDELL, PROFESSOR AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY. 


[A Daily Paper Report.] 


The upper classes are absolutely the superiors 
of the people they have surpassed, and one is dis- 
posed to say that God made the reason. 

As wealth and fashion have grown during the 
Jast thirty years in this country there has grown 
also a feeling of resentment and criticism which 
has found its expression in the utterances of pub- 
lic men, in the public prints, and, above all, in the 
comic papers and the street cars. 

-One of the most popular caricatures in the 
comic papers to-day represents a vig-bellied, bald- 
headed, thin-whiskered, brutal, grinning man 
trampling on his worthy fellow citizens, and he is 
supposed to personify wealth and fashion, the up- 
per classes. There is nothing characteristic of 
men of wealth and fashion in this picture. The 
people of wealth and fashion in this country are 
singularly unobtrusive. 

I have seen something in my part of the country, 
however, which does seem to me to bear a re- 
semblance to this picture. My condition in life 
compels me to take the street cars every day for 
the three-mile ride from Boston to Cambridge, and 
I take advantage of this to gain a knowledge of 
those of my fellow citizens outside of my own class. 

I find that a great many times I must stand 
through the whole ride, though there is plenty of 
room for me to sit down, simply because a lot of 
laboring men are each taking up two seats. They 
sit there sprawled out, with their legs at right an- 
gles, taking up the seats they have raid for and the 
seat I have paid for as well. 

If there is anything on earth like the big-bellied 
monster I have spoken of it is this laboring man 
with his tin pail, who usurps my privileges. _ If 
I remonstrate with him he is surly and angry, and 
regards me as a tyrant; and, furthermore, public 
sentiment, in my part of the country at least, 
agrees with him that he has not only equal political 
and legal rights with me, but has the right to as- 
sert superior social rights. 

Theoretically, we both have an equal right to 
pay taxes, but less than one-third of the voters of 
Boston are taxpayers. The members of these 
privileged classes pay no taxes directly. Of 
course you may say that they pay them indirectly. 
But look what has resulted in New York when, the 
taxes having been raised, the landiords attempted 
to raise their rents. There were and are riots be- 
‘cause these voters are asked to pay taxes. 

The cry which once roused the country was 
“Taxation without representation.” The _privi- 
leged laboring class of to-day demands representa- 
tion without taxation. And, havinz obtained this 
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right, they, like the privileged classes of old 
France, feel at liberty to squander the money of the 
government because it has not come out of their 
pockets. 

They are now trying to drag us into a war with 
Japan in order to safeguard their own selfish inter- 
ests.. If it were not for the behavior of the labor 
unions on the Pacific coast in excluding Asiatic la- 
borers, the fleet would never have had to be sent 
around Cape Horn. 

The- difference between the upper and lower 
classes is that the upper classes are those who have 
exhibited the highest degree of ability, worth, and 
character. Anywhere in the world the upper 
classes are the cream of society. Those who by 
reason of sloth, degeneracy, drunkenness, or in- 
competence do not deserve to maintain them- 
selves in the upper classes sink to the lower classes 
where they belong. 

nictndidinierenntailn hited 
-THE SCHOOL TEACHER. 


BY S. B. TODD, CHICAGO 


The teacher must know more, do more, be more, 
and endure more than any other breadwinner. 
She must know everything in heaven above, the 
earth beneath, and the waters under the earth. 

She receives no special credit for knowing them, 
but woe to her if she knows them not. 

She must teach the three R’s as in olden times, 
but. mark the additions. 

She must teach physiology with all the skill of 
a physician, but without his opportunity of hiding 
inistakes. 

She must teach civics with all the learning of a 
lawyer but without his library. 

She must teach virtue and goodness with all the 
zeal of.a minister, but without his Bible and sec- 
tarian bias. 

Under the title of ““Nature’s Lessons” she must 
teach the elements of all the sciences known to 
man, but, unlike her sister in the high school, she 
must do it without text-books. 

She must teach music, drawing, penmanship, 
physical culture with the ability of a specialist, but 
must give the supervisor all the credit for the suc- 
cess attained. 

She must teach business forms, business usage, 
short cuts, and brief methods with all the know]- 
edge of a bookkeeper, or the schools are impracti- 
cal. She must at her own expense attend insti- 
tutes and associations, listen to long-winded theo- 
rists, dry-as-dust professors, sentimental idiots, en- 
thusiastic promoters, visionary reformers, shrewd 
self-advertisers, persistent hobby-riders, and edu- 
cational mountebacks only to attend the next meet- 
ing with a job lot of contradictions, a series of 
orders and counter-orders which would bewilder 
the most astute philosopher.—Selected. 





Well arranged time is the surest mark of a well-arranged mind.—Pitman. 
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GARDEN WORK. 


OUR SCHOOL GARDEN. 
BY JESSIE P. LEAROYD, 
Salem (Mass.) Norma! School. 

At the Salem normal school we had always 
hoped to have a garden in connection with the 
practice school, but it was not until 1907 that we 
were able to carry out our plans. 

The planning of the work and the execution of 
the plans, to a large extent, were in the hands of 
three teachers from the science department,—all 
women,—who, until last spring, had had no ex- 
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An exact drawing of the whole garden plot, a 
triangle in shape, was made, and every foot ac- 
counted for. To each of the four grades a particu- 
lar part of the garden was assigned. Each pupil 
in the grammar grades had a bed, twelve feet by 
three feet. The beds were arranged in rows so 
that the same vegetables might appear in long 
rows. Between the rows of beds were narrow 
paths, eighteen inches wide. Separating the 
grades and encircling the whole gazden was a path 
four feet wide. The sixth and seventh grades had 
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perience in gardening or in the cace of plants, ex- 
cept in the schoolroom, A knowledge of the needs 
of plants, the helpful advice of a “brother farmer” 
(who, by the way, never saw the plot of ground), 
careful reading of practical books, an exercise of 
common sense, and, above all, a sacrifice of time 
and strength, served to carry us through the first 
year. 

In the spring of 1906 a quarter cf an acre was set 
off in the southwest corner of the grounds. The 
ground was plowed and sowed to grains and buck- 
wheat. In the fall the crops were plowed in. The 
situation and soil were not favorable. The land 
was high and exposed to strong winds from all di- 
rections, and it sloped to the south and west, so 
that any moisture soon evaporated or drained off. 
The soil was “nothing but a gravel heap,” as a 
neighboring florist said. 

In spite of these adverse conditions we began to 
make detailed plans early in the winter of 1906. 
Four grades were selected, the second, sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth, one hundred and twenty-five pu- 
pils in all. The second grade had a flower garden; 
the others, a vegetable garden. 


the beds at the base of the triangle, and planted 
the same vegetables, to increase the length of the 
rows. They planted radishes, beets, and lettuce 
for early crops and tomatoes for an all-season crop. 
The eighth grade planted radishes and beets for 
first crops and cabbages for a yermanent crop. 
On account of our inexperience and the character of 
the soil, it was thought best not to try any but the 
hardiest and most common vegetables. As the 
garden plot was triangular in shape and the indi- 
vidual beds rectangular, there were many small 
areas to be planned for. Experiment crops were 
tried in these spaces: Summer squash, cucumbers, 
gourd, onions, corn, potatoes, seedling trees, trans- 
planted seedlings. A wire fence, with neatly- 
painted green posts, was put up around the gar- 
den to form a trellis for climbing vines, nastur- 
tium, sweet peas, etc. 

A detailed table was made out for the directors 
to show the time of planting and probable time of 
maturity, the distance between rows, the depth of 
planting, amount of seed, etc. The following 
books were found especially helpful for the pur- 
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pose: “The Principles of Vegetable Gardening” 
and “The- Horticulturist’s Rule Book,” by Bailey ; 
Suburban Life for March, 1907; syllabi of school 
garden lectures, Horticultural hall, Boston, April 
21, 1906. 

Seeds were ordered early. The following 
proved satisfactory: Scarlet globe turnip-shaped 
radish, Crosbys Egyptian beet, black-seeded 
tennis-ball lettuce, early Jersey Wakefield cabbage, 
dwarf champion tomato, white spine cucumbers, 
crook-neck yellow squash. 

Forty sets of rake, hoe, trowel, and weeder were 
ordered of a local dealer. Most of the rakes and 
hoes were light, but they were not toys. Two 
forks, a shovel, watering pots, two or three dozen 
balls of heavy twine and light white twine, and 
stock for stakes completed our outfit. Cocoa 
boxes were obtained from a provision firm to serve 
as flats to start tomatoes and cabbages in the 
house. They were about a foot square and two 
inches in height, so that they could be easily 
handled by the children. Two faucets, with hose, 
were set up in the garden, for in the gravelly soil 
much water was needed for the transplanted seed- 
lings. 

It required close planning to obtain needed time 
from the already crowded program of the children, 
but at last arrangements were made for a definite 
half hour a week at the end of the school session, 
in the hope that the children would be interested 
enough to remain longer. It was thought ad- 
visable to take out only small sections, nine or ten 
pupils to one director. The aim was to keep every 
one busy, so that the girls and boys might feel that 
gardening was real work. 

An effort was made to interest the children be- 
forehand by talking over plans with them, dis- 
cussing the life of plants, different kinds of crops, 
planning gardens, etc., and by having them draw 
a plan of their individual gardens and two rows of 
gardens to show the arrangement of the vegeta- 
bles and paths. Early in March tomato and cab- 
bage seed were planted in the schoolroom, and 
later transplanted into other boxes and kept in a 
large, warm, sunny room. Children were ap- 
pointed each week to care for them. The stakes 
were sawed and dibbers and trellises prepared in 
the industrial laboratory. No attempt was made 
to show the children the financial side of the gar- 
den. The produce of the garden was promised to 
them. 

On April 8 the land was plowed and harrowed, and 
a small amount of manure and fertilizer was used 
to make the conditions such as the children might 
bring about at home. When at last, on a cold and 
windy day, teachers and pupils found themselves 
actually at work in the garden, the soil seemed to 
the inexperienced gardeners lumpy and full of 
stones, but it was light and easily worked, and 
was soon put into fairly good condition. 

The first problem was to stake out a central and 
a base path. Then distances were measured, lines 
stretched, and stakes driven to mark off individual 
beds, beginning at the base of the triangle and 
working toward the point. White twine was then 
stretched the whole length of five or six beds to 
mark the rows of vegetables. The children did 
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nearly all of the measuring, staking out, and 
stretching cord. They were quick, accurate, and 
happy in the work. The weather in April was cold 
and unfavorable to outdoor work, so that with 
only half an hour a week the planting progressed 
slowly. At last, however, by May 3, the radish, 
beet, and lettuce seed were in the ground. 

The children were told to scatter the seed “thin,” 
but they used up the seed with remarkable rapidity, 
and it was decided to divide the seed more care- 
fully the following year. The seed is not expen- 
sive, but the children dislike to pu'l any seedlings 
to thin them out properly. 

Every week the first duty of the children was to 
take care of their individual beds,—to pull weeds, 
to hoe and rake to form a “mulch,” and thus pre- 
vent evaporation. After putting their own gardens 
in order, they helped to plant the extra beds, to 
prepare the flower beds for the second grade, and 
to lay out paths. They averaged less than an hour 
a week, but some stayed as long as a teacher would 
remain. 

As the seeds came up, the cords were removed, 
and the garden began to look like any other well- 
kept garden. Since the weather still continued 
cold, the radishes matured slowly, but by the first 
of June they were ready to pull. Everyone pro- 
nounced them delicious. The lettuce came up 
well, and was transplanted successfully when good 
plants were selected, but the small plants died be- 
cause they were not watered sufficiently. The 
beets did not mature in time to be well thinned 
out before school closed. 

Tomato plants took the place of the radishes, 
and were set out about the first of June. We had 
grown enough plants for the beds of two grades, 
perhaps three hundred plants in aJl, and we had 
some small plants for the children to carry home. 
We grew about one hundred cabbage plants in the 
house, but needed more. Our “trother farmer” 
gave us as many thrifty plants as we needed. We 
had killed some of our own house-grown plants by 
too vigorous smoking to destroy the aphides. 

Through the Massachusetts Agricultural Asso- 
ciation seeds and seedlings of ash, white pine, 
maple, and oak were obtained. The seeds did not 
come up, but the seedlings did well. The children 
were much interested in the “tree nursery,” and 
very willingly cared for it. 

A few experiments were tried with transplanted 
seedlings. Large squash seedlings, which had been 
used in the house for nature study, were success- 
fully transplanted, only to be killed by the summer’s 
drought. Cucumber and gourd seeds were planted 
on invertéd pieces of sod, and then sod and all 
were put into the ground when the danger from 
frost was over. Seedlings of caster oil bean, ten 
or twelve inches high, grew into good-sized plants, 
even in gravelly soil. 

The instruction in the schoolroom was somewhat 
informal, as all nature study should be. The aim 
was to show the nature of soils, the importance of 
selecting seeds according to the soil and the ex- 
posure of the garden, preparing the garden, plant- 
ing and care of seedlings, growth of plants, their 
needs, and how to supply them. 

At the end of the school year tiic gardens were 
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left in fairly good condition. Everything was grow- 
ing and there were few weeds. Two men about 
the building during the summer were supposed to 
care for the garden. As the teacher of botany was 
to be in the vicinity during the vacation, she 
planned to meet those children who volunteered to 
come once a week for an hour or so late in the 
afternoon. Ten or twelve boys and girls came as 
regularly as could be expected. Once or twice 
there were twenty or more, besides parents and 
friends. The children took home whatever was 
sufficiently grown. 

When school opened in the fall the gardens were 
found clear of weeds, and the all-season crops, to- 
matoes and cabbages, were alive, and more could 
not be expected after such a summer of drought 
and heat. The tomatoes did not ripen well, but 
the faithful summer helpers were glad to carry 
home green tomatoes. The cabbages were, on 
the whole, of very good size and were borne home 
in triumph by boys and girls alike. The garden 
was then plowed, and the season’s work was at 2” 
end. 

What had been gained? First of all, a new and 
pleasant relation had sprung un between teachers 
and pupils. The teachers had seen another side 
of the children and were more sympathetic with 
their interests. The grade teachers had been 
gradually introduced into the work. as the plans 
matured, and with their interest in the garden, the 
children’s interest increased. The boys became 
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more manly and self-controlled in scme cases, and 
more thoughtful and helpful in others. The girls 
had learned what out-door work meant, and seemed 
to enjoy it. The work was not catled “obligatory,” 
but it was taken for granted that all the children 
should work in the garden once a week. There 
was no opposition from parents; oa the contrary, 
the summer’s visitors showed, rather, interest on 
their part. 

The children had. learned, too, the importance 
of order and system, the necessity of doing things 
at a particular time, the results cf neglect, and 
habits of thrift. Tney had learned to work dili- 
gently, chatting pleasantly, but with no time for 
“fooling.” 

They had gained greater interest in the life of 
plants. They had become acquainted with the 
conditions under which plants grow, what plants 
are easy to grow, how to make a garden and keep 
it in order. It is hoped that there will be a 
greater number of home gardens this year and that 
they will win approval from the Civic League of 
Salem, which has done so much to encourage gar- 
dening. 

They had had many hours of easy out-door 
labor, which must have contributed something to 
their physical well-being. 

We, as teachers, look back upon the experience 
with pleasure, and look forward to the spring with 
hope and increased enthusiasm. 





MEMORIZING. 


THACKERAY’S CREED. 


(On re-reading his letters.) 


BY CHARLOTTE BECKER. 


A willing kindness, 
A ready trust; 

A bit of blindness 
To moth and rust. 


A balm of laughter 
For anger’s heat; 

A brave heart after 
A sore defeat. 


A glad hope, cleaving 
To each new day; 

A patience, leaving 
No stony way. 


A warm faith, summing 
All life worth while— 
Yet, at death’s coming 
A fearless smile. 
— | 
I will not shut me from my kind, 
And lest I stiffen into stone, 
I will not eat my heart alone, 
Nor feed with sighs a passing wind. 
—Tennyson. 
new aE 
I only know that every day brings good above 
My poor deserving. 
I only feel that on the road of life true love 
Is leading me along and never swerving. 
—Henry van Dyke, in “Gratitude,” 


Cease wondering why you came; 
Stop looking for faults and flaws; 
Rise up to-day in your might and say: 
“T am a part of the first Great Cause. 
However full the world, 
There is room for an earnest man; 
It has need of me or I would not be; 
I am here to strengthen the plan.” 


—Anonymous. 
———_0O0-——_- 


Ef you's only got de powah fe’ to blow a little whistle, 
Keep ermong de people wid de whistles. 
Kf you don’t, you'll fin’ out sho’lly dat you's th’owed 
Yo’ fine feelin’ 
In a place dat’s all a bed o’ thistles. 
‘Taint no use a-goin’ now, ez sho’s you bo'n 
A-squeakin’ of yo’ whistle ’g’inst a gread big ho'n. 
—Faul Laurence Dunbar, in “Limitations.” 
——Q-—— 
One by one thy duties wait thee, 
Let thy whole strength go to each; 
Let no future dreams elate thee, 
Learn thou first what these can teach. 
—Proctor. 





+ SS eEeae 
‘Tis not too late to seek a newer world, 

‘Though we are not now that strength which in ild days 
Moved earth and heaven; that which we are, we are, 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, made weak by 
Time and fate, but strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


—Tennyson. 
—_—— Oo-— — 


None preaches better than the ant, and she says nothing, 
—Bepjamin Franklin, in Poor Richard's Almanack, 
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GOVERNMENT BY COMMITTEE. 
BY EDGAR H. WEBSTER, UNIVERSITY OF ATLANTA. 


The writer is known at the university under a 
number of titles. The one most pleasing to him 
perhaps is that of Judge of the Appellate Court of 
the town-city of Atlanta University. The town- 
city is an organization of the town boys of the uni- 
versity who, in virtue of being town boys, have 
certain interests peculiar to themselves. That 
there should be a court argues that questions arise 
to be settled. The town-city originated some 
years ago out of a report to me of a pane of glass 
broken at the manual training building during 
class hours in the temporary absence of the in- 
structor. At that time considerable was being 
said concerning pupil government in schools. It 
occurred to me that here was an opportunity for an 
experiment along the line of student government. 
The boys were called together and asked to elect a 
committee of investigation, comprised of repre- 
sentatives of each class. A committee of twelve 
thus elected was instructed to investigate the 
broken glass and report. The report stated that 
five boys had been throwing blocks during the class 
hour and that in the play one block had gone 
through a pane of glass. The matter was now 
referred to a new committee, elected to sit as a 
court upon the discipline. Somewhat to my sur- 
prise, but greatly to my satisfaction, this commit- 
tee decided that the breaking of tlie glass was an 
accident and that the offence consisted in the play, 
and that all in the play were equally guilty. A fine 
sufficient to cover the cost of the glass and the set- 
ting was assessed, and each boy recognized the 
authority of his own committee and paid the 
fine. 

Since that time other’ cases have arisen which 
have been handled in a similar way by a commit- 
tee of the town students. A simple form of or- 
ganization was instituted, a constitution drawn up, 
and a permanent committee elected, assisted by 
chief of police, who weekly appointed from each 
class students who served for the week as police- 
men. The committee.really constituted a court to 
try cases and decide penalties. It was rather inter- 
esting to note that early in the history of the com- 
mittee the Georgia method was adopted, and 
students were fined or condemned to a certain form 
of chain-gang. In many cases the students pre- 
ferred to pay the fine, so that there was money in 
the treasury to meet certain exigencies as they 
arose. Two or three doors broken by the boys 
in rough play were repaired by special fines upon 
the delinquents. 

In all this my function has been that of execu- 
tive officer of the court and judge to listen to ap- 
peals. One of the cardinal principles of the insti- 
tution was a right to appeal from the decision of 
the committee. The following wiil illustrate:— 

Case of , charged with whistling in the ante- 
room after the noon bell had sounded. Case ap- 
pealed on the following grounds :— 

. First, similar cases had been dismissed. 

Second, it was a case of thoughtlessness. 

Third, the committee was affected unfavorably 
by a speech from the judge. 
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Fourth, the committee was divided and the 
chairman cast the condemning ballot. 

The decision was as follows :— 

“The question of guilt is not raised, nor is the 
right of the committee to show discretion, or to in- 
terpret, or to be lenient where leniency seemed, in 
the judgment of the committee, proper. The power 
to be discreet, to interpret, and to be merciful must 
lie somewhere, and on the whole the committee 
should have this power. 

“Our court is rather a court of juvenile of- 
fenders than a police court or a criminal court. 
Our method is not the jury method, which re- 
quires a unanimous vote for conviction, but con- 
viction is secured by majority vote, and in the case 
of a tie the chairman is warranted in throwing the 
determining vote. The decision turns upon the 
question of the influence of the address of the jury 
in affecting the decision. At this point the judge 
represents the authority of the school. In organ- 
izing the committee and in defining its sphere of 
operations the school has delegated its authority 
to the committee and it seems unwarrantable that 
the judge should seek to influence a decision pend- 
ing trial; while the committee stands, the judge 
should seek to influence it on general principles, 
and not on special cases. That is. whatever the 
judge may say to the committee in committee 
meeting has reference to the future, not to the 
past. Anything to the contrary ‘s in the line of 
‘de post facto’ legislation, which is particularly 
abhorrent to the principles of a representative re- 
public. The possible effect of the words of the 
judge in influencing the vote is recognized, and the 
appeal stands.” 

The test of a method of procedure arises when a 
critical case is to be handled. Such a case re- 
cently occurred and its outcome is so interesting 
to me that I desire to speak of it somewhat at 
length. The town-city has its traditions. Among 
these is one to the effect that new students are not 
completely identified with the university until the, 
have been initiated. .The initiation 
what the boys call “bumping.” Doubtless some 
students appreciate the honor of the initiation and 
are willing to be “bumped”; others resist, and in 
such cases the initiating party is even more eager 
to carry out the initiation. “Bumping” is not 
recognized, however, as a proper mode of pro- 
cedure by the authorities of the school, and when 
cases have been brought to our attention have 
been handled with appropriate severity. Never- 
theless the tradition holds, and the present year 
“bumping” was reintroduced, until the fact be- 
came known to me. It seemed t> me that here 


consists in 


was a good opportunity for committee action 
again. Such a committee was elected to investi- 


gate the “bumping,” but before it could get to 
work one boy who resisted was quite seriously in- 
jured by a sprained ankle, so that te had to be out 
of school some days. The committee finally made 
a report about as follows :— 

“That all the town students had participated in 
the ‘bumping’ and all were equally guilty, and if 
one was punished all should be punished.” This 
report was read at a called meeting of the town- 
city and was adopted without a dissenting voice. 
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It might have seemed that the matter dropped 
here, but a fortnight later the father of the im- 
jured boy came to me with a doctor’s bill of con- 
siderable size, due to attention upon the injured 
ankle. I said to him that I thought he had a 
moral claim against the town-city, and that I 
would present it to the boys. At a second called 
meeting I laid the matter before the town-city as 
judge of the court. I explained to them the mean- 
ing of their owa report, that all were guilty and 
should. be equally punished, and that this bill had 
arisen because a boy defended himself in the right 
to the possession of his own body, and that the 
punishment which they had themselves unani- 
mously acknowledged as proper was to meet the 
bill. I then assessed upon them the amount, being 
fifty cents per boy for all the boys who could be 
held responsible, viz.: Those who had been at 
school at least one year. This per capita fine was 
evidently unexpected, and the question was, would 
the boys of the town-city recognize the authority 
of their own committee to the extent of so large 
a fine? Some took the ground that the committee 
had no jurisdiction in the matter. Two or three 
claimed not present at the time, bu. as they made 
no demurrer at the called meeting this plea seemed 
to be not good. Nevertheless the only authority 


behind me was that of the sentiment in the town- 
city itself, and it should be known that 70 per cent. 
of the students involved paid the fine without rais- 
This is probably a larger pro- 


ing any question. 
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portion than cheerfully pays the taxes laid upon it 
by the authority of a state. Moreover, several 
students in paying the fine said in effect: “I had no 
part. in the ‘bumping,’ but I recognize the au- 
thority of the committee.” 

Someone has said. that. twelve men picked up 
casually, and who could be made to understand 
the merits of the case, would render a fair decision. 
The same may be said of a group of boys and will 
further illustrate that it may be possible to turn 
over to the hands of a student body a certain pro- 
portion of the discipline of the school, especially 
of those things which most directly affect them. 

Twenty-five years ago the question was raised 
whether schools could be conducted without the 
use of a rod, and while there is not as yet unami- 
mous agreement upon this point the fact is that the 
rod has largely passed out of use as a means of 
school discipline. The new question to-day is 
that of student government, and our own experi- 
ences, as illustrated above, would seem to show 
that within narrow, but perhaps widening, limits it 
might be possible to entrust to the student body 
certain phases of the school management, At the 
same time it should be said that this would not re- 
lieve faculty or teachers from the management of 
the school or the burden of it, but would simply 
shift the burden to a form perhaps more educative 
to the students in the rights and duties of citizen- 
ship. 





The Winthrop Training School at Rock Hill, S. 
(., has as good work as I have seen anywhere. 
The little people show remarkable skill, power, 
and alertness in every way, thanks largely to Miss 
Sarah Withers, a graduate of the normal depart- 
ment with subsequent training at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

A single instance will show the readiness of Miss 
Withers to seize every opportunity to develop and 
maintain interest. : 

A circus was coming to town. Billboards gave 
apundant evidence of the fact. Immediately ani- 
mal life, wild animal life, curiosities of animal life 
were studied by large pictures, with which the 
school was well supplied. In the first grade, es- 
pecially, every animal likely to be in the circus was 
talked about. 

When the circus came, the entire school saw the 
parade, and the little people described what they 


saw in the parade. Training school students came 
in and drew upon the board what the children de- 
scribed, and then the children, only a few months 
in school, cut from paper what they had seen. 
The accompanying pictures represent some work 
from every child in the class. It loses much in 








(Continued on page 242.] 
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EDUCATIONAL INVESTIGATIONS. 


Congress is to appropriate, if it heeds the recom- 
mendation of the secretary of the interior, as it will 
surely do, $20,000 for educational investigations to 
be undertaken by the United States bureau of edu- 
cation. 

The purposes for which this appropriation is to 
be made available are described as follows: ‘For 
collecting and diffusing information and expert ad- 
vice respecting industrial education, rural schools 
agricultural and mechanical colleges, higher educa 
tion, the construction and equipment of school 
buildings, the hygiene of education, the welfare of 
children as affecting educational efficiency, educa- 
tional legislation, the records and accounting of 
educational systems and institutions, and other sub- 
jects in education, and for editorial work, includ- 
ing the pay of a necessary force of clerks and spe- 
cialists and other necessary expenses connected 
therewith.” The following note further explains 
the need of the appropriation :— 

The efforts now making for the improvement of 
education in every grade of school and in many 
different directions call for a much larger service 
by the bureau of education than can be rendered 
without a considerable addition to its present force. 
The most urgent need is of a number of highly 
competent specialists, in addition to those now in 
the bureau, to be employed forlonger or shorter pe- 
riods, as circumstances may require, together with 
sufficient editorial and clerical force to keep them 
in close touch with those parts of our educational 
systems where information and advice may be most 
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needed, through correspondence and the prompt 
publication of useful bulletins. The subjects men- 
tioned are such as have been brought to the atten- 
tion of the bureau by urgent calls for assistance 
from different parts of the country. 


——————-&-$-0-@-0-9-0-— 


PRESIDENT ELIOT’S EXAMPLE. 

There is something peculiarly refreshing and 
inspiring in what President Charles W. Eliot of 
Harvard says and in the way he says it. The fol- 
lowing sentences are a good illustration :— 

“Teaching is an altruistic profession, and no 
one should enter it who is not willing to devote his 
life for the benefit of others. As a rule, the teacher 
is not a well-paid individual, but there is satisfac- 
tion from other considerations. ‘There is the satis- 
faction of being useful to the community, for the 
teacher is above the greed of a _ high salary, 
and there is also satisfaction from the respect and 
affection of pupils in after life. When | first be- 
gan as a teacher in the university I was receiving 
$1,500 a year, and soon was offered the position of 
superintendent of the Merrimac mills in Lowell, 
with the salary of $5,000 a year, and it took me two 
weeks to decide the question. I considered myself 
adapted to teaching and refused the offer. Later 
I accepted an assistant professorship in chemistry 
at Technology, with the salary of $2,000 yearly.” 
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OLD-TIME BOSTON CLUB. 


Writing of the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club last week set memory a-going, always a seri- 
ous affliction, and other club experiences must 
find a place in order to quiet the reminiscent germ. 

From 1865 to 1868 my grammar school principal- 
ship life in Newton brought me into the Boston at- 
mosphere. In 1868 the decision between a Bos- 
ton sub-mastership and an assistant’s position in the 
Bridgewater State Normal school led to the ac- 
ceptance of the latter, but in 1871 I was back in this 
atmosphere again and here my lot has been cast 
for thirty-seven years. 

Soon after the return a group of congenial 
friends organized a club, known as the Bay Club, 
dining at the Crawford House monthly. In those 
days all of the truly great poets, essayists, and his- 
torians were in their prime, and we all worshiped 
them afar off, and sometimes were favored with a 
personal acquaintance with some of these worthies. 

Of the members of that club, one is to-day a 
supreme court judge in Wisconsin, one is the lead- 
ing railroad engineer in New England, one is the 
head of the principal hospital in New York city, 
one is the secretary of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education, and one is the president of 
Clark University of Worcester. 

Few memories are more delightful than of 
those monthly dinners, after which one of the 
members read a paper, prepared for the occasion, 
and for the merciless dissection by the others. 
Stanley Hall, George H. Martin, Irving Fisher, 
George A. Kimball were practicing upon one an- 
other, learning the signals which were to give them 
touchdowns in the game of life. 
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A FALSE ALARM. 


One of the fiercest scares of this year has been 
the assertion that multitudes of children go to 
school so underfed that good school work is im- 
possible. In every large city there has been a 
thorough canvas made, and nowhere is there justi- 
fication for any such claims. There is poverty; 
there are underfed children occasionally, and for 
a brief period, but both municipal and charitable 
provision for the needy is so ample that rarely is 
there lack of food for many days. 
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ALL FOR BOYS. 


The will of Loyal L. Smith of Plattsburg, N. Y., 
provides for the creation of a fund to be known as 
the Loyal L. Smith education endowment, the in- 
come of which is to be employed °: the education 
of boys. There will be about $4,000,000 available 
for the purpose. It will be held by a trust com- 
pany, which is to invest and reinvest at its discre- 
tion, and pay over the income for the education and 
support of boys and young men in Clinton county, 
New York, under the direction of an administra- 
tive board. The board is to consist of the presi- 
dents of Yale University, Princeton University, 
Cornell University, Williams College, and Union 
College. The purpose of the endowment is to pro- 
vide for either education in the preparation for 
college or the usual college education, or both, for 
any applicant to support and maintain the bene- 
ficiaries during the time they are students of .the 
college or school to which they may be assigned. 
This is something new under the sun, and itis a 
noble phase of newness, one of the best. 


nO Qrorqeee 


LAUGH OFF GRIPPE. 


Now optimism, real, genuine, merry optimism, 
is prescribed as the only sure cure for “grip.” Dr. 
Sheldon Leavitt of Chicago, after explaining the 
physiological philosophy of it, says: “This conclu- 
sion is not based on the ‘mind over matter’ theo- 
ries, nor has it a fibre of faith healing in its fabric.” 
He explains it on pathological reasoning. ‘There is 
in the body of every human being, especially every 
city-bred person, raised in atmosphere of smoke 
and hurry and poor ventilation, the germ of every 
disease that flesh is heir to. The resisting force is 
able to defeat the germs and keep them subjected 
until the resistance lags or weakens, and then the 
microbe which is the most powerful grips fhe sub- 
ject, and he is conquered. This resisting force is 
the nervous system, and on the strength and tone 
of this system is based the degree of resistance 
within the body. 

“The brain is the centre of this system, and the 
brain is in strong or depleted tone accordingly as 
the spirits are high, the courage strong, and opti- 
mism reigning, or the spirits depressed, cowardice 
in command, and pessimism flourishing. 

“Therefore laughter, which keeps the spirits 
high and the mind cheerful, keeps the nervous sys- 
tem at its highest tone; makes the resistance most 
powerful; curbs the disease germ, which at this 
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season and in this climatic state is most pro- 


nounced in the form of the grippe microbe.’ 
Aren't you glad that you are an optimist? 
a ad 
BARRETT WENDELL. 

We print elsewhere a report of an address by 
Professor Barrett Wendell of Harvard University. 
lt may be well to read in cold type what a number 
of cynical men are saying on the aside. It might 
be well for those whom. Professor Wendell so se- 
verely caricatures or characterizes to see them- 
selves as one other, at least, sees them. 


s+ e+ 
EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 


The reason that the statistics of the United 
States bureau of education have been so incomplete 
and otherwise inadequate is that there has been 
but $4,000 appropriated for that purpose. Now it 
is to be $12,000. ‘They will be more than three 
times as valuable. 

The increase is needed chiefly for an extended 
investigation of educational conditions and possi- 
ble improvements in several different directions, 
the special reports of such investigations to be pub- 
lished in the Bulletin and other publications of the 
bureau. 
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A GOOD OPPORTUNITY. 


Five hundred or more American school teachers 
may visit England, Scotland, Ireland, and the con- 
tinent of Europe next autumn for inspection of 
schools and methods of teaching in vogue there. 
The National Civic Federation has com- 
pleted arrangements for the expedition. The ex- 
pedition will be confined to schools of secondary 
and elementary grades, manual and industrial 
training schools, and to institutions for the training 
of teachers. The teachers will be selected from 
those engaged in similar work in the United States. 
Invitations are about to be sent by the National 
Civic Federation to boards of education, school 
superintendents and principals throughout the 
country to make appointments of teachers to par- 
ticipate in the trip. 

The formation of the expedition will be under 
tue supervision of an advisory committee of which 
Dr. N:cholas Murray Butler, president of Columb‘a 
University, is chairman. 

oe od 
A NOTABLE STUDY. 

Principal Frank F. Murdock of the Nortli 
Adams (Mass.) State Normal school, under the di- 
rection of the Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation, has made by far the most important study 
of what is, and of what is not, being done for the im- 
provement of vocational life in North America 
that has ever been attempted, and it makes all 
similar efforts appear to great disadvantage. 

Mr. Murdock has shown himself to be the great 
American student of these problems. He alone 
of all Americans has carefully, adequately, and 
masterfully studied every important school and in- 
stitution in the United States and Canada until he 
knows them so completely that the unit of thought 
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in his conclusions is international, so far as America 
is concerned. His report is the greatest documént 
in this line that has been published, both for in- 
formation and for conclusions drawn. 

Mr. Murdock has demonstrated his scientific 
skill as a student of institutions, and as a student 
of comparative values in all lines of vocational edu- 
cational activity. 





— 2 O-0-@-oo-e— —— 
JUVENILE IMPROVEMENT. 


In New York State the official report says that 
82 per cent. of the juvenile offenders were appre- 
ciably and distinctly benefited by the juvenile court 
probation system. This is specific, and still we 
may expect criminal court judges in Boston and 
elsewhere to promote opportunities to make 
speeches to declare the law a failure. Be not de- 
ceived by men who appear to relish the privilege of 
sending boys to jail with hardened and debauching 
criminals. The juvenile court law is everywhere 
and under the most circumstances heaven high 
above the old-time criminal treatment of children. 


—_. a. «Oo 
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YANKEE OR FOREIGNER. 


About February 1 three men were arrested 
within five miles of Boston for shooting up the city 
of Woburn, where bullets pierced seven men, none 
fatally I think. These three men were importa- 
tions from Bulgaria or thereabouts, and imme- 
diately the anti-immigrationists set up a great howl, 
and editorials were not lacking as to the horrors 
of the reckless importation of the fiends from 
the wilds of Europe. 

Two days later three other young men were ar- 
rested, within five miles of Woburn, for going into 
a drug store in mid evening, ordering paregoric, 
and while the aged druggist was reaching for a 
bottle to fill the prescription, they s!ugged him with 
a lead-loaded club, and after he was down beat 
him so that he died in consequence; and all the 
rascals got for their murderous assault was $1.50. 
These three are Yankees, raised in Boston and 
vicinity. 

It is not a question of nationality or of locality, 
but of a better education of youth, a better relation- 
ship to all classes, and a wiser administration of 
laws. In no respect are we meeting the demands 
of the times in which we live. 


a 
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LATEST WARNING. 


The Journal of Education has never questioned 
the right of a teacher to administer corporal pun- 
inshment, but it has repeatedly warned teachers 
that in the present atmospheric conditions it is fre- 
quently most unwise. Here is another warn- 
ing: Principal Lynch of the New Woodland street 
school, Worcester, Mass., was recently stabbed in 
the hip by David Clark, a fourteen-year-old pupil, 
whom he was trying to discipline. A jack-knife 
with a three-inch blade was used by the boy, who 
was placed under arrest, and Principal Lynch was 
sent to the hospital for treatment, blood poisoning 
being feared. Truant Officer Fayerweather took 
charge of the boy after the stabbing, lifting him 
bodily from the floor and throwing him on a chair, 
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where he secured him. He then helped Mr. 
Lynch to a chair. The wound was hastily dressed, 
and the principal was sent to the hospital. 


—_—— a 
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In response to several correspondents who were 
greatly interested in the “Among Friends,” on J. 
M. Schrope, I would say that the profit from his 
hens (about 1,200) in January was $265.70, and 
heretofore the average for February, March, April, 
May, and June has never failed to be less than 
double January which will mean more than $500 a 
month. Every year the profit grows because of 
the application of science and art in the care of his 
hens. And Mr. Schrope is the principal of a gram- 
mar school. 


Every teacher of English must read Professor 
Thomas R. Lounsbury’s article, “The Aristocracy 
of the Parts of Speech,” in the February issue of 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine. Not to know what 
this article teaches is inexcusable it: any teacher of 
English. 


If you seek the lime light on your own level, 
your shadow will be the largest possible. The 


higher the approval you seek the less shadow will 
there be. 


The University of Cincinnati is to have a fine 
Teachers’ College equipment. President Dabney 
is getting the best of everything. 


The Journal of Education gives more attention 
to normal schools than all other educational papers 
in the United States combined. 


William Allen White’s article on Lincoln in 
Collier’s Weekly of February 15 is a masterpiece 
which everyone should read. 


The Hamilton County (Ohio) Teachers’ Annuity 
and Aid Association has a permanent fund of 
$55,000. 


Chicago’s present excitement is on the question 
whether an 18 per cent. raise in salary is any raise 
at all. 


Arizona enrolled 583 at Los Angeles! For her 
number of teachers this breaks all records. 


Everywhere manual training extension is the 
chief educational problem. 


American Institute of Instruction, Burlington, 
Vt., July 7, 8, 9, 1908. 


Margaret Haley is still able to get into the 
game on occasion. 


“In God we trust” bids fair to 


reappear on 
American coins. 


Charities in the United States in 1907 totaled 
$120,000,0000. 


California enrolled 


Bravo! 


6,306 at Los Angeles. 


Baltimore teachers have promotional examina- 
tions. 


N. E. A., Cleveland, June 29-July 3. 
Paderewski earns $160,000 a year. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE PROHIBITION WAVB. 

There is good reason for the panic which has 
overtaken the liquor interests regarding the spread 
of prohibition, especially in the South. Okla- 
hema has come into the union with prohibition 
riveted into its constitution for a period of twenty- 
ene years. Georgia has enacted prohibition, and 
has already entered upon its enforcement, the law 
having gone into effect on the first of January. 
The Alabama legislature took itself and the state 
by surprise at its special session last November, 
called to enact railroad laws, by enacting a prohibi- 
tory law, which goes into effect on January 1 next. 
Now Mississippi has followed the example of the 
others and within the last week has enacted a pro- 
hibitory law by overwhelming majorities. Al- 
together the sky looks squally for the saloons. 


SILLY WAR TALK. 

One of the most sensible deliverances in the 
very sensible speeches which Secretary Taft has 
been making is his denunciation of the talk about 
war with Japan as ridiculous. It is more than 
ridiculous; it is highly mischievous, and rouses 
needless apprehensions. As Mr. Taft truly says, 
the responsibility for this sort of talk rests upon the 
jingo newspapers of the United States and Japan. 
The questions at isstie between the two govern- 
ments are of a delicate sort, especially in view of 
the sensitiveness of Japan, aggravated by occa- 
sional anti-Japanese outbreaks on the Pacific 
coast; but the responsible statesmen of both coun- 
tries are working their way to a satisfactory set- 
tlement, and there is not now, and at no time has 
there been, any serious danger of a rupture of 
friendly relations. 

CANADA AND THE JAPANESE. 

The Japanese immigration question has taken 
on a new phase, so far as Canada is concerned, 
through the action of the legislature of British Co- 
lumbia in passing by a unanimous vote a bill to ex- 
clude all immigrants who are unable to read Eng- 
lish. This act, known as “the Natal act,” is aimed 
primarily at the Japanese, and the ink upon it was 
hardly dry before the local government began its 
enforcement by holding up a cargo of newly-ar- 
rived Japanese. Two Japanese, who came in 
from Portland, Ore., and who are unable to speak 
awordof English,have been arrested, and sub- 
jected to the maximum penalty under the law, $500 
fine and a year’s imprisonment. Their cases are 
to be made test cases, to test the power of the 
provincial government to enact and enforce such 
legislation. In view of the arrangement just com- 
pleted between the Japanese government and 
Canada, the cases are of peculiar interest. 


THE EUROPEAN “CONCERT” OUT OF TUNE. 

The so-called “concert” of the great powers of 
Europe for the purpose of forcing the Turkish 
government to behave itself in its relations to its 
Christian subjects has fallen into a sad jangling 
by reason of the withdrawal of Germany, and 
practically of Austria, also. The direct issue was 


reform in Macedonia, where the agreement made 
several years ago for the maintenance of a 
gendarmerie under European officers is about to 
expire, and an effort was in progress to secure the 
adoption of more adequate and comprehensive re- 
forms. To this the German government has de- 
murred, and has gone over to the side of Turkey, 
accepting the Turkish program, which puts Turk- 
ish inspectors in full control of the administration of 
the courts—a matter of vital consequence to the 
harried Christian population: 


RAILWAYS AND HUMANITY. 

There is no concealment of the fact that the de- 
sire for railway concessions is behind the action of 
Germany and Austria in declining further to pur- 
sue humanitarian projects in Turkey. Both of 
them want something from the Turkish govern- 
ment,—Germany a concession for ler Bagdad rail- 
way, and Austria the right to build a connecting 
line through a_ strip of Turkish territory to a 
Montenegrin port on the Adriatic,—and neither 
power is willing to sacrifice to philanthropy its 
cherished schemes. Russia also has her railway 
scheme, which comes into direct collision with the 
Autrian plans; and the attitude cf Austria, en- 
couraged as it is by Germany, has occasioned in- 
tense irritation at St: Petersburg. 

DEPARTING ALIENS. 

There can be no question that al'en wage-earn- 
ers, both those who are already here and those who 
had been looking to this country as a land of 
golden possibilities, have grasped the idea that the 
immediate future in this country is not a tempting 
one. The inflow of immigrants is much smaller 
than it was a year ago; and an increasing number 
of those already here have taken alarm at existing 
conditions, and are seeking their native countries, 
a good deal to the embarrassment of the govern- 
ments thereof. At the port of New York, during 
the first month and a half of the evrrent year, the 
number of aliens who took passage for their native 
countries was almost four times as great as the 
number of arriving immigrants. This tends to re- 
lieve the congestion of the labor market, and to 
promote better industrial conditions. 

THE NEW TREATY WITH FRANCE. 

The terms of the new arbitration treaty with 
France, to which reference was made in this 
column last week, have been disclosed; and it ap- 
pears that it is almost identical with treaties which 
the French government has recently made with 
Great Britain and other European governments. 
It provides for submitting to the decision of The 
Hague Tribunal of Arbitration, which was estab- 
lished by the first Hague Conference, all questions 
and difficulties which may arise between the two 
countries, except those affecting the honor or vital 
interests of either or involving questions with other 
governments. Provision is made for the action of 
the Senate, not only in the ratification of the treaty, 
but in making up the cases to be submitted. It 


[Continued on page 250,] 
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WHAT THE FIRST GRADE SAW AT THE CIRCUS. 
[Continued from page 237.] 





eftect by the great reduction, but the cut figures 
from which these are photographed are really 
remarkably well done. I should have been in- 
clined to doubt the genuineness of the work as by 
first-grade pupils in the first half of the year if I 
had not seen the class cut them. 

When the lesson was on Indians, a little first- 
grade child took an ordinary stone, which nature 
had fortunately shaped, and roped it to a stick, 
making a hatchet, one side of which is here pre- 
sented. 





os 
THE DRAINAGE BUGABOO. 
BY CLARENCE M. WEED, STATE NORMAL, SCHOOL, 
Lowell, Mass. 

Traditions die hard. No tradition connected 
with the subject of growing house plants is more 
firmly established than the doctrine that there 
must be great precautions to insure the drainage 
of surplus water from the soil of the window box. 
Books and bulletins are still filled with directions 
for such drainage. One bulletin which has re- 
cently come to hand gives directions for window 
boxes in schoolrooms, in which it is said that such 
boxes should be “made no less than six or eight 
inches deep,” and that “ a layer of broken pots or 
course gravel or litter from the ash heap should be 
placed over the box to a depth of one inch. Ifa 
box is made air tight, holes should be provided in 
the bottom in order that any excess of moisture 
which comes from watering the plants may es- 
cape.” Of course this sort of window box requires 
special precautions, for the water that thus leaks 
through the bottom, and in the case of a broad 
window the box will be so large and heavy when 
filled with earth that it will be stationary rather 
than easy to move. 

It seems probable that a great deal of this un- 
due emphasis of the importance of drainage in 
window gardens for home and schoolrooms comes 
from a lack of appreciation of the different atmos- 
pheric conditions which exist in such rooms as 
compared with those that exist in greenhouses. 
Undoubtedly such precautions for drainage are 
often necessary /n the latter, for the atmosphere is 
generally saturated with moisture, while in the 
ordinary super-heated air of the house and school- 
room. the atmosphere is alwavs calling for more 
moisture from any source which is available. This 
fact seems a sufficient explanation of the undoubted 
truth that most of the ordinary house plants can 
be grown in water-tight wood or metal window 
boxes with absolutely no provision for drainage 
except through evaporation from the surface of 
the soil. For the last two vears T have heen ex- 
perimenting with these window boxes in the win- 
dows of the rooms of the state normal school at 
Lowell, Mass., and have found no trouble whatever 
in growing a great variety of plants. T have also 
utilized similar and smaller boxes in mv own 
home with unusually succcessful results. 

The best material T have been able to find with 
which to make such boxes is a rather heavy sheet 


, Zinc. Any tinsmith will make from this material 
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the boxes of a length to fit the window and of a 
width to rest easily upon the window sill and of a 
height of four or five inches at a cost of from 
eighty cents to a dollar. In making the box the 
upper corners should be turned down over a 
rather heavy wire which runs along the top, and 
if the windows are very wide, a similar wire should 
be run across the middle to help f.old the sides in 
position. After they are made they can be painted 
inside and out with any color desired. I have 
found dark green carriage paint very satisfactory 
for the purpose. 

After the boxes are thus made and painted it is 
only necessary to fill them with good rich garden 
soil and plant in them geraniums or any other 
house plants one may desire to grow. The only 
care in watering is to pour in enough water at one 
time to saturate the soil completely and then to 
leave it until the surface of the scil becomes dry 
enough to crumble between the fingers. Under 
ordinary conditions the boxes will need to be 
watered only about twice a week. 

As an illustration of the results that mav readilv 
be obtained from the use of such boxes T ‘will cite 
an experience in growing geraniums. In a box 
five inches high, six inches wide, and four feet long 
five small geraniums of the size sold bv florists 
in thumb pots were planted early in November. 
During the next six months thev crew rapidly. 
came into blossom in good season. and at the end of 
the period indicated some of the plants were more 
than sixteen inches high. Thev have been 
throughout healthy and vigorous. and thev have 
kept a more symmetrical growth than is usual for 
geraniums in window boxes, because the boxes 
were turned every little while so that both sides of 
the plants were able to get direct sunshine. Tn 
another box not so long, but slichtlvy wider and 
deeper, four plants of asparagus rlumosus nanus 
have been growing for manv months as thriftilv as 
one could ask. Both of these boxes have been 
cared for by normal school punils with only an 
ordinarv knowledge of plants. Jn other similar 
boxes I have grown. with the createst success, 
sweet peas, Japanese morning clories. French 
marigolds, and other annual flowers. Thev are 
particularly desirable for starting seedlings of al- 
most any kind. 

The use of such boxes revolutionizes the possi- 
bilities of utilizing plants for home and_ school. 
The boxes can be transferred from window to win- 
dow, and from room to room. Thev can be taken 
away from the window on cold nights or during 
school vacations. They render the growing of 
plants a delight to all concerned. 
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SUPERINTENDENT H. D. Hervey, Malden, Mass.: 
The medical schools have learned that a_ practical 
medical education is not to be gained exclusively 
from books. Medical students must actually work 
in the laboratory, in the clinic, in the dissecting 
room. In the technical schoois to gain a practical 
education students must work at the forge and the 
loom. The public schools will vastly increase 
their practical efficiency when the same principles 
find equal recognitiog there. 
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WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH WALL 
STREET ?—(XL.) 


[ Editorial. ] 


MONEY AND WBHALTH. 


‘In the days following the opening of the panic 
nearly $650,000,000 was reported to have been 
drawn out of the banks of the United States. Now 
there is only $574,000,000 in national bank bills, 
and $354,000,000 in other bills, greenbacks, and 
treasury notes, so that about two-thirds as much 
money was drawn out as the entire paper currency. 
There is also $561,000,000 in silver dollars, and 
$120,000,000 in change. There is also $1,540,000,- 
000 in gold, not usually in circulation east of the 
Rockies. Much of the gold and the silver dollars 
is in the United States treasury, so that it is easily 
seen that when a scare led to the tucking away in 
china closets and bureau drawers of nearly $600,- 
000,000, the money situation was truly alarming. 

The total wealth of the United States is esti- 
mated at 1,500 billion dollars. The money is 
$3,150,000,000. This is $1 for $400, or a nickel 
for $25, or an average of $5 for every cent. We 
have a wealth of $5 to the penny. 

Of course this is ridiculous if we tried to have 
money enough for everyone to hoard it away. 
For instance, it would take five hundred times our 
present money to have a dollar for every dollar 
of value. This would be as absurd as it would be 
needless. We have an abundance of money when 
we have conficence. No amount of money would 
be enough with no confidence. 

Congress reassembled in December. There was 
talk of war with England, the money market was 
demoralized, and on December 28 specie payment 
was suspended. Early in 1862 Congress voted 
$300,000,000 of government bills, “greenbacks,” 
besides fractional currency, all legal tender for 
private debts. It also provided for a loan of $500,- 
000,000 5-20’s at G per cent.; i. e., they might be re- 
deemed in five years and must be in twenty. The 
interest was all payable in coin, and this was se- 
cured by making duties collectable in coin. 

By December, 1862, the expenses were $2,000,- 
000 a day, ten times as much as two years previous, 
and there was a deficit of $277,000,000. In Janu- 
ary, 1863, Congress voted $100,000,000 more 
greenbacks. The bill passed the House on Janu- 
ary 12; the Senate on January 13; and was signed 
by the President on January 14. But Mr. Lincoln 
in signing gave a warning that alarm would result 
if this was allowed to go on while the state banks 
continued to inflate their currency. 

From January 25 to February 25 a national 
bank bill was put through the Senate by a ma- 
jority of only two,and the House with amajority of 
only fourteen. This alarmed the world. Gold 
went bounding up, but the government floated its 
bonds and the war went on. State banks were 
taxed and either closed or applied for national 
bank charters. It was a marvelous experiment, 
and was bitterly opposed by many wise men, but it 
has given stability, order, and unity to our cur- 
rency. 
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WEEKLY FUMIGATION. 


Franklin, Ind., has demonstrated in an unusual 
way the value of a thorough cleansing and fumi- 
gation of the school buildings once each week. In 
five years, under such heroic treatment, there was 
but one case of closing a classroom because of a 
contagious disease, and in that case the school was 
closed because of one case, but there was no spread 
of the disease. 

H. B. Wilson, the superintendent, says of it: 
“A large formaldehyde generator is supplied each 
janitor, and at the close of each week, after the 
sweeping, special cleaning, and dusting are com- 
pleted, this is used for about a half hour in each 
room of his building. Should a child be sent from 
school on any day with a suspicious illness, the 
room was often immediately dismissed for the re- 
mainder of the half day, all books and materials 
were arranged for fumigating, and desks that were 
most apt to be infected were thoroughly washed. 
This same precaution was taken as soon as possible 
should a child from one of the schools become ill at 
home. I believe no money expended for school 
purposes brings larger returns than that spent, as 
herein set forth, to protect the children from in- 
fectious and contagious diseases.” 
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EDUCATION IN HAWAIL. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


According to the 1906 report of Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction Babbitt to Governor Carter of Hawaii, the 
public and private schools of the territory contain 21,358 











pupils, of whom 16,119 are in the public schools, and 
5,239 in the private schools, 
By nationalities the main classification is:— 
a wahien: 50 inicdBins te aot et 4,845 
Portuguese ....... Be a, ie Pp ee ts 4,472 
OID. chine nian darned i aiiinin teed irbne ene 4,297 
ONC REM WOURE iad othe cree vo occ bei nd a 3,422 
CHARGER: cdo n-'o:s ttcaa tal irae 0 4 Chibi Gcstcel 2,092 
ATOUTACRR..... 0:. -tepetsmastanens «istic mbes bit 959 
Porto ican «0. aywengichens capa arieeie es 338 
CARE «116 on anthie Gn eles biel 2-« adeno 263 
EEE ony 4n0n tn cates vail eee Lathe. 223 
I i one Cit a acten ob yn ee mnie 101 
COREY TORPICIIEE oo n:0.4.ci + 0.0034 ones eteneie 346 
IAS Th BEE ise sateen ect ne git sk Winn bine 21,358 
DOCK ME sh sht ctnt’s ene n> tien elebace 14,997 
Gain in eight years ..........essssnee 6,361 


Of this gain of 6,361 in eight years, 5,154 was in the 
public schools, which is just as it should be from the 
standpoint of Americanization. For public schools the 
order of preference by nationalities is, Hawaiian, Japa- 
nese, Chinese, Portuguese, and part Hawaiian. The yearly 
appropriations for education have not kept pace with the 
increased school attendance, 

Witness the figures:— 


RRS Be hee $244,533 
1900 ..ivecvesaweseses® tee eT ee . 821,395 
OS 07 = RE ee 391,785 
| Seah fle eR SAE: i PORE t . 409,048 
Ap cr Rll ops. ema tae . 361,458 


There is a reduction of $48,000 in the two years, 1902- 
1904, in spite of the fact that the increase in pupils was 
2,059. This means lack of school accommodations and 
poorly paid teachers. The cost of instruction per capita 
also decreased from $28.27 in 1904 to $22.42 in 1906, For 
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that the children and teachers suffered. Cutting down 
school expenditures is the poorest kind of economy, and 
‘utterly unAmerican. 

In the year 1906, for instance, though the increase in 
‘pupils was 952 over 1905, the increase in teachers was 
only 9. Many schools are overcrowded, some teachers 
having as many as sixty pupils to instruct. Very little 
chance there for the personal and individual work neces- 
sary to get out the best there is in American education. 

In the public schools the teaching force numbers 435, 
having in charge 8,826 male pupils and 7,293 female pu- 
pils, a total of 16,119. The private school teachers num- 
ber 261, in charge of 5,159 pupils. 

One of Hawaii’s educational problems is that pre- 
sented by the large number of nationalities embraced in 
its school enrollment. 

It is a significant fact that the decrease in attendance 
in the public schools in 1906 shows over fifty-eight per 
cent. of pure Hawaiian blood, and over forty per cent. 
of American blood, while the increase shows that over 
fifty-eight per cent. were of Japanese blood. On this 
point Governor Carter says: “There is nothing to deplore 


in the increase of Japanese children in the schools. The 


Japanese are here probably in large proportion to re- 
main. Their natural increase has been very great, and, 
as eight years have elapsed - since annexation, a large 
number of the Japanese children now crowding the pub- 
lic schools have been born under the American flag. 
When these reach maturity they will have the right of 
claiming American citizenship. It is therefore most im- 
portant that they should have full opportunity of becom- 
ing equipped with the knowledge and habits of thought 
necessary to good American citizenship. Apart from that 
consideration it must be conceded that it is the inalien- 
able privilege of every child under protection ‘of the flag 
to enjoy the benefits of that public school system which 
is one of the chief glories of the American common- 
wealth and which, moreover, Hawaii took as an _ ideal 
long before admission and continues, as a part of the 
Union, with best endeavors to maintain.” 

The decrease in American children in the schools is 
considerably due to the departure of many American 
families at the close of a period of great building ac- 
tivity. 

The value of the school property in the four counties 
of Hawaii (including Hilo city), Maui, Oahu (including 
Honolulu), and -Kauai, is $633,151. Those schools con- 
tain 448 rooms. There are five schools in Honolulu hav- 
ing structures of an average value of $36,759 each, all but 
one of them being modern edifices of fire-proof materials. 

Lahainaluna, on Maui island-county, is the leading 
school in the territory, which affords industrial as well 
as ordinary education, other than the reformatory insti- 
tutions for girls and boys on Oahu island-county, and its 
group includes printing, carpenter, and blacksmith shops. 
Notwithstanding the great relief afforded by the private 
schools, there is still much congestion in the crowded dis- 
tricts, and there are frequent calls for schools in the 
newer settlements not yet supplied. 

Governor Carter properly makes education the first and 
most prominent feature of his able and full report, and 
says: “Hawaii pressingly needs more schools and better 
paid teachers.” He also pleads for agricultural schools, 
as “Agriculture is practically the exclusive basis of 
Hawaii's wealth.” 
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B. S., Pennsylvania: I consider the Journal of Educa- 
tion the best educational paper I know. The articles are 
crisp and up-to-date. No multiplying of words. 


R. W. C., Massachusetts: I consider the Journal of 
Education the most valuable of educationai publications 
that come to my desk. 


* 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE BAILEY-MANLY SPELLING BOOK. By Eliza 
R. Bailey of Boston and John M. Manly, Ph. D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Boston: Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 
Cloth. 154 pp. Price, 30 cents, net, postpaid. 

After all the tirades against the spelling-books, which 
were, rhetorically, burned in the market places on hun- 
dreds of platforms, they are securely and safely en- 
throned in every schoolhouse in the land as though they 
had never been held up to ridicule. Indeed, no new book is 
more ardently welcomed than is an ingenious speller. 
The latest bid for pedagogical favor in this line in the 
Bailey-Manley spelling-book, which teaches spelling orally 
and by much writing, most skilfully and _ tactfully. 
Strange to say, learning to spell is here made a pastime, 
a pleasure, because of the various schemes employed to 
awaken and maintain interest. Beginning with the sec- 
ond year the work is graded with much care through the 
eighth, and the vocabulary is established by a remark- 
able study of the words in use by the children, selecting 
250 for the second grade, 300 for the third, and so on. 
using them under so many natural conditions as to niake 
their correct use ever after probable. The heroic way in 
which Mrs. Bailey and Professor Manly have discarded 
the pet schemes of the much-used spelling-books in 
which words are classified in a multitude of ingenious 
ways challenges one’s admiration, as does the emphasis 
they place upon plans that they have found to work well. 
We are greatly pleased with the philosophy underlying 
the book, with iés admirable grading, with its application 
of words in sentence writing, and with all the other fea- 
tures which are so carefully worked out. 





THE MODERN READER'S BIBLE. The Books of the 
Bible with Three Books of the Apocrypha, presented in 
modefn literary form. Edited, with introduction anil 
notes, by Richard G. Moulton, Ph. D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. Thinnest of good paper. 
1,733 pp. 

“The Modern Reader’s Bible’ is a marvel of modern 
book-making. Any student who is critical and is at the 
same time devout will find this a never-ceasing delight, 
while the less studious will find it more helpful and sug- 
gestive than any commentary, for here is the Bible inter- 
preting itself by the typical and literary arrangement. 
Here are the real lyrics, epics, dramas, essays, sonnets, 
and treatises of which we hear so much but never se in 
the Bible as we have it. Here the dead monotony of 
type with new.chapters and verses itemized like a legal 
document gives place to poetry and essay, to drama and 
oratory. In place of a book resembling a stenographer’s 
note-book we here find ourselves reveling in the 
greatest work of literary art extant. Heretofore one 
must bring to the Bible a reverence sufficient to enchain 
the attention without literary or typographical aid; now 
he cannot help loving it if he has any literary taste, One 
ean but revel in it. A new light has dawned in the 
pages of Holy Writ. It is indeed a transfiguration. Di- 
vine words are herein spoken as from a burning bush, 
with intelligent devotion substituted for sentiment, while 
admiration is blended with adoration. Not to have and 
to know “The Modern Reader’s Bible” is not to know 
fully the old form of Biblical teaching. 

SONGS FROM THE HEART OF THINGS. By James 
Bail Naylor. A complete collection of his best poems, 
profusely illustrated with full-page water colors, photo. 
prints, vignetted half-tones, and special drawings. 
Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio Library Company. Cloth. 
(7%x10 inches). Subscription edition. 

James Ball Naylor gets at the heart of things in verse 
with rare delicacy of sentiment and charm of rhythm, 
and his “Songs From the Heart of Things” is one of the 
most attractive books of verses recently issued. He gives 
us eighty-five delicious touches of life as we loved it and 
lived it in the days of childhood and youth in country 
haunts. Though these poems need no setting to enhance 
their charm, they have nevertheless the elegant com- 
radeship of thirty-three full-page illustrations (71%4x10 
inches) of water-colors, photo-prints, vignetted half- 
tones, and drawings made expressly for this edition from 
original photographs taken under the author’s super- 
vision especially to illustrate these poems, There is not 
a dull minute for the reader of these 200 pages, for 
there is a fresh relish with each bit of verse. 


THE COMMUNITY AND THE CITIZEN. By Arthur 
W. Dunn of the Shortridge High school, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 266 pp. In- 
troduction price, 80 cents. 

To secure intelligent patriotism, not the patriotism of 
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the firecracker and the boisterousness of the average 
glorious Fourth, is the aim of this ably-written volume. 
Everything related to communal life is here presented by 
a masterly hand, and the inter-relation of all the seg- 
ments of the body politic. The author claims that his 
book is a “departure from the traditional methods of pre- 
senting the subject of civics to young people.” Whether 
this claim can be substantiated or not, we will not say; 
but certainly it is a most able and entertaining work, 
and cannot fail to be helpful to any instructor or pupil 
in this branch of education. It was a happy thought to 
illustrate the work so prettily. In this day pictures 
talk. —- 


INTRODUCTION TO HIGHER ALGEBRA. By Pro- 
- fessor Maxime Bocher of Harvard, with the co-opera- 
tion of E. FP. R. Duval of University of Wisconsin. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 321 pp. 

Price, $1.90 net. 

For a decade Professor Bocher has been lecturing at 
Harvard on the themes treated in this volume, and it is 
unnecessary to say that as these themes now appear 
they are the fruitage both of deep research and careful 
revision and e@laboration. The author is desirous of be- 
ing understood as not offering a compendium of higher 
algebra, but only an introduction to it. His work is but 
an entrance to the main building, so to say. But itis a 
capacious and commanding entrance, as it may well be 
to such a study. Here one may come to know definitely 
about polynomials, determinants, linear equations, in- 
variants, quadratic forms, and several other subjects 
that are absolutely essential to the understanding of 
higher algebra. There are twenty-two chapters in all, 
and these cover a wide range of treatment. It is not 
possible in the space at command to deal with these 
themes in extenso. The work must be studied to be ap- 
preciated. But one cannot help wondering at and ad- 
miring the almost infinite patience of the author in the 
preparation of such a volume, as well as the clearness 
with which he treats of a theme so naturally abstruse, 
yet positively essential to a knowledge of higher mathe- 
matics. 


THE NYGIENE OF MIND. By T. S. Clouston, M. D., 
LL. D. ‘New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, Illustrated. 
Cloth. 284 pp. Price, $2.50 net. 

This book is invaluable in school and home, is by far 
the best single book to be put into the hands of any 
earnest student of child life, is the best combination of 
science and common sense in such study available to- 
day, the best modern development of the science of mind 
that has supplanted the former philosophy of mind. It 
is intelligent to any reader and, at the same time, rests 
upon an edaquate scientific knowledge of mental, physi- 
eal, and social conditions. What Sully was at his first 
appearance some years ago, a book that did more for 
American study of modern psychology than any other 
one book, Clouston should do for modern child study. 
We shall treat some important phases of the book edi- 
torially in the near future. 

EL PENSAMIENTO INFANTIL. By Calliga Fer- 
nandez. Madrid (Spain): Casa Fundada El Ano. 
Cloth. 419 pp. MDlustrated. 

Here is a Spanish book. styled “El Grafico,” which is 
the sixth part of a_ series called “£] Pensamiento In- 
fantil,’ and which is sanctioned by the Spanish clergy 
and the council of instruction of the Spanish capital. “El 
Grafico” is a treatise on all of the many subjects em- 
braced in manual training, and is intended to instruct the 
Spanish youth in using their fingers to some other employ- 
ment than twanging the strings of a guitar before some 
jady’s boudoir. And the book contains over 1,250 illus- 
trations of the various employments by which one may 
earn a livelihood. Here is building, carving, beet-rais- 
ing, bee-keeping, and a hundred other things entertain- 
ingly dealt with, which are a vital part of human exist- 
ence. 

LIVY.—BOOK I. AND SELECTIONS FROM BOOKS 
Il. ©'O X. By Walter Dennison, junior professor of 
Latin, University of Michigan. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 871 pp. Price, 60 cents net. 
A fine text of the Latin historian, Livy, preceded hy a 

earéful and admirable study of the writer and his times, 

with allusions to his manuscripts and the various edi- 
tions of his text. The first book—which is given in full 

—deals with the “Founding of Rome and the Rule of 

the Kings.’ [he selections from the other nine books 

are of some of the most significant events in the history 
of the early Roman people. The 130 pages of notes leave 

nothing unexplained that would naturally require a 
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helpful hint, One cannot overlook the press-work; it is 
simply beautiful. 


THE MONTHS. By James Vilas Blake. Boston: The 
James H. West Company. 16mo. Cloth. 207 pp. 
Price, 60 cents. 

A delightfui commentary on the months of the year, 
some of which is in poetical measures, and some in 
prose, and good prose. The author—so one gathers from 
the dedication—was a business man, with a friend of 
like mind, who did not allow business to form the en- 
tire horizon of the day, but who retained some time for 
study and reflection. And out of this habit has come 
this truly charming little volume, in which he pays trib- 
ute to the twelve segments of the year, finding and re- 
ate in choice thought and expression the heart of 
each. 


ECHOES FROM OAK STREDT; OR, (HE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY PRAYER-MEETING. By Kut. 
thella Benjamin. Chieago: M. A. Donohue & Co. 
Cloth. 162 pp. Price, 75.cents. 

A description of a supposed (or real) series of prayer- 
meetings, in which the brethren and sisters relieve their 
minds—and in general very sensibly—on the points that 
affect doctrine and experience. It is certainly a live 
and interesting sketch that Miss Benjamin gives us, and 
one that many a minister would be the better for read- 
ing, even though he might not select to follow the plan 
outlined. The little tilts between Brother Rosenthal and 


the pastor are peculiarly enjoyable, although not strictly 
devotional. ‘ 





A JUNIOR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
J. W. Gibson. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 
Cloth. 308 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

A capital piece of work, dealing with those portions of 
our country’s history that naturally make the strongest 
appeal to the young mind. ‘The chief effort of the author 
is to secure and furnish reliable information, something 
on which the youthful student may reliably bank. (But 
why _ perpetuate that unreliable Smith-Pocahontas 
story?) Subordinately the author provides a reader, and 
has planned it so as to interest the boys and girls by its 
narrative form. It isa highly commendable bit of work 
from beginning to end. 








Practical New Text-Books 


THE BAILEY-MANLY SPELLING BOOK 


25 cents net; postpaid 


The Bailey-Manly Spelling Book is not a mere 
collection of words to be learned but a progressive 
system carefully adapted to the growing capacity 
and needs of pupils. 

The vocabulary is exceptionally well chosen. 
All superfluous words are omitted, thus making it 
possible to concentrate upon and master the essen- 
tial words. 

The authors are Eliza R. Bailey, Teacher of 
Elementary English in Boston, and John M, 
Manty, Ph.D., Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of English inthe University of Chicago. 





THE BEGINNERS’ PRIMER 


30 cents net; postpaid 


The Beginners’ Primer contains more reading 
material than any other primer. 

The Beginners’ Primer is exceptional also be- 
cause of the large amount of children’s classic 
literature that is used; and because of the number 
and variety of exercises teaching intelligent reading. 





Houghton, Mifflin and Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


bn ne of educational news to be inserted 

ander this heading are solicited from schoo! 

poo arta ities in every state in the Union. To be 

available, these SContribations should be short 

and comprehensive. Copy should be received 

by the editor not later Friday preceding 
date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD, 


March 7: Harvard Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Harvard College, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

March 6, 7, 8: Social Education con- 
ference, Boston. 

April 4: Association of Mathematical 
Teachers in New England, Girls’ 
Latin school, Boston. 

April 21, 22, 23: Ontario Educational 
Association, Toronto, Canada; 
president, L. E. Embree, LL, D. ; 
secretary, R. W. Dozue, Toronto. 

June 16, 17, 18: Kentucky Biduca- 
tional Association, Frankfort; C. 
Cc. Adams, Williamstown, presi- 
dent. 

June 29-July 3: National Education 
Association of the United States; 
president, Superintendent E. G. 
Cooley, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Ir- 
win Shepard, Winona, Minn.; at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

July 6—9: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
= asa Association, State College, 


‘a. 

July 7, 8, 9: American Institute of 
Instruction, Burlington, Vt. 

December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
OF NEW YORK. 

Spring of 1908: Association of Col- 
leges in the state of New York; 
chairman, President Rush Rhees, 
Rochester University; secretary. 
Howard J. Rogers, Albany; - at 
Rochester University. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


WATERVILLE. President Charles 
Lincoln White of Colby College has 
resigned to become associate 
corresponding secretary of the Amegri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society 
of New York. His resignation will 
take effect at the end of the colleze 
year and he will accept the new posi- 
tion. He has been president of Colby 
since July 1, 1901. He was born in 
Nashua, N. H., in 1863, graduating 
at Brown University in 1887, and 
from Newton Theological Seminary 
in 1890. He received the degree of 
doctor of divinity from Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1902. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. In addition to the 


speakers already announced, the So- 
cial Education conference, to be held 
March 6, 7, and 8, is fortunate in se- 
curing Professor E. Charlton Black 
of Boston University, the well-known 
decturer upon English literature. Dr. 
Black will speak upon “The Obliga- 
tions of Woman as a Setter of Social 
and Moral Standards.” 

The annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion was held in the new hall of Bos- 
ton University February 21. There 
was a large gathering of superintend- 
ents from every part of the state, and 
the discussions were entered into 
with considerable interest and spirit. 
The general topic for the forenoon 
was “The Shortage of ‘Teachers,” 
Clarence A. Brodeur, principal of the 


Westfield Normal school, being thd 
principal speaker. The discussion 
was participated in by E. B. Durfee, 
superintendent of schools, Fall River; 
F. E. Spaulding, superintendent of 
schools, Newton; Henry Whittemore, 
principal of Normal school, Framing- 
ham; J. A. Pitman, principal of Nor- 
mal school, Salem; A. G. Boyden, 
principal of Normal school, Bridge- 
water; and A. S. Thonison, superin- 
tendent of schools, Wenham. In the 
afternoon the topic was “Moral Edu- 
eation,” Rev. Charles G. Ames lead- 
ing the discussion; J. W. MacDonald, 
agent state board of education; A. K. 
Whitcomb, superintendent of schools, 
Lowell, and B. ©. Gregory, superin- 
tendent of schools, Chelsea, each tak- 
ing part. The following were elected 
as officers of the association for the 
ensuing year: President, Albert L. 
Barbour, Natick; vice-president, 
Frank M. Marsh, Fairhaven; secre- 
tary and treasurer, R. 0. Small, 
Grafton; auditor, Frederic 8S. Pope, 
North Easton. 


CAMBRIDGE. The Harvard 
Teachers’ Association. will hold its 
seventeenth annual meeting in the 
new lecture hall, Harvard Univer- 
sity, March 7 at 9.45 a. m. The top- 
ics for discussion are: “The Tra‘ning 
and Responsibilities of Parents,” 
“Report of the Committee on Biuca- 
tional Progress,” “Responsibilities of 
the School Committee and of the 
Teachers.” The meeting of the asso- 
ciation is open to the public. Teach- 
ers and school officers are especially 
invited. Following is fhe program: 
“Draining and Responsibilities of 
Parents,’ Endicott Peabody, head- 
master of Groton school; “The School 
and the Home,” Edwin J. Goodwin, 
second assistant commissioner of 
education of the state ef New York; 
“Report of the Committee on Educa- 
tional Progress,” Charles R. Allen, 
New Bedford High school, chairman. 
The annual dinner of the association 
will take place immediately after the 
meeting. Members of the association 
and their guests will meet at the Har- 
vard Union on Quincy street. Din- 
ner will be served at1.15 p.m. After- 
dinner subject: ‘Responsibilities of 
School Committees,’ James J. Stor- 
row. chairman school committee, Bos- 
ton; “Education as a Social Study,” 
Henry Suzzallo, adjunct professor of 
education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. The Harvard Teach- 
ers’ Association was founded in 1891. 
It is composed of officers and gradu- 
ates of Harvard University and of 
Radcliffe College, and of persons who 
have been officers or students of the 
university, either in term time or in 
the summer school. Its objects are 
to promote the training of teachers 
for their profession, to promote the 
professional advancement of the 
members of the association, and es- 
pecially to promote the free inter- 
change of thought on educational 
questions among the teachers and 
school officers whom the university 
has sent forth. The officers are: 
President, Grafton D. Cushing, Bos- 
ton; vice-presidents, George B. Di- 
man, Newport, R. I.; Eugene D. Rus- 
sell, Lynn: secretary, Paul 4H. 
Hanus, Cambridge: treasurer, Ot's 
B. Oakman, South Braintree. 

NEWBURYPORT. Super‘n‘end- 
ent and teachers have been put on 
permanent tenure, and the primary 
teachers’ salaries raised twenty-five 
per cent. and grammar teachers 
twelve and one-half per cent. 
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CONNECTICUT, 
SOUTHINGTON. Walter H. Small, 
superintendent of the schools of 
Providence, R. IL, lectured to the 
Southington Lecture Club February 
18. His subject was “Education, 
Old and New.” 


ROCKVILLE. The Teachers’ Club 
held a pleasing reception at the high 
school hall February 19. It was a 
colonial party, members of the club 
appearing in colonial costume, 

HARTFORD. The Connecticut 
High School Teachers’ Association 
was addressed here February 15 by 
President Hall of Clark University, 
who expressed the opinion that there 
are too many female teachers. .He 
touched upon the question of moral- 
ity and advocated plain instruction 
for boys in the public schools. He 
said that a healthy, robust athlete 
desirous of cultivating his physical 
soundness was nearly immune from 
moral errors. These officers were 
elected: President, Clement C. Hyde, 
Hartford; vice-president, Henry A. 
Terrell, Norwich; recording secretary, 
Miss Grace A. Weeks, New Haven; 
corresponding secretary, W. C. Akers, 
New Britain; treasurer, Henry E. 
Cotter, Bristol. 

NORWICH. There was a gather- 
ing of about eighty teachers in the 
Greeneville school hall February 17 
after school to hear an address by 
Principal H. T. Burr of the Willi- 
mantic Normal school upon ‘“‘Geog- 
raphy.” He gave many vyaluable 
ideas as to the way in which the sub- 
ject should be studied. 

NEW HAVEN. There has just 
been restored, mounted, and placed on 
exhibition in Peabody museum, the 
skull of a Torosaurus gladius. ‘The 
skull measures eight feet six inches 
in length by five feet and eight 
inches in breadth, and is the largest 
known of any skull of any land ani- 
mal. The restoration was made by 
Preparator Hugh Gibb, under the di- 
rection of Professor Richard 8. Lull. 
It was made from bones collected by 
John B. Hatcher, ’848., under the di- 
rection of Professor Othniel C. Marsh, 
°60, which was presented to Peabody 
museum by Professor Marsh. Though 
the skull is in good condition the col- 
lection of the bones was made very 
carelessly compared to the painstak- 
ing methods usually employed by 
Professor Marsh’s parties. The re- 
stored skull is of an animal the size 
of whose body is not known, but 
which is estimated at about twenty- 
five feet in length. It is called 
Torosaurus and is a cousin (that is, 
evolved from an identical ancestor) 
to the Triceratops, of which there are 
excellent restorations on exhibition 
in Peabody museum and of which Pro- 
fessor Lull modeled a number of 
small plaster casts last term for ex- 
change with other museums. Both 
Torosaurus and Triceratops are de- 
scended from Monoclonius of the Ju- 
dith river deposits of Cretacic times, 
of which there are also restorations 
on exhibition in Peabody museum. 

STAFFORD SPRINGS. Mrs. F. 
F. Dunfield has been engaged to fill 
the place in the high school made va- 

cant by the resignation of Miss Ruth 
N. Walker. 





CENTRAL STATES. 
IOWA. 
The most attractive news item in 


Iowa to-day is the appointment of 
Superintendent J. C. Sanders of West 
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Tnion as warden of the only state 
prison in Iowa. The very remark- 
able fact relating to the appoint- 
ment is that Mr. Sanders has 
much more than average fituess for 
the position. he convicts of lowa 
will be guarded by a man well ac- 
quainted by close study with prison 
methods and reforms, and Mr. San- 
ders’ big heart will reach some men 
for good who could not be helped by 
one who had less of his very peculiar 
characteristics. The loss to the 
schools is a great gain to the correc- 
tional institutions of the state. 





OHIO. 

CINCINNATL The gymnasium 
of Hughes high school, one of the 
best-equipped in the public schools of 
the country, has been turned over to 
the neighborhood in that it will be 
open certain evenings of each week 
for use by people in the vicinity. By 
“people” is meant not merely chil- 
dren, but also adults. The progres- 
sive membership of the board of edu- 
cation some time ago conceived § tie 
idea of, as far as possible, utilizing 
the school buildings for neighborhood 
use. It is decided to give the pub.ic 
physical culture and to this end the 
Hughes gymnasium has been thrown 
open. 

NEW PHILADELPHIA. Trus- 
tees of the Tuscarawas county chil- 
dren’s home have investigated the 
charges against the assistant matron, 
who drove a tack through a six-year- 
old boy’s tongue, and ordered her dis- 
missed. She was also fined $10, 





KENTUCKY, 

SOMERSET. We have — several 
times referred to the evidences of the 
educational awakening in Ken- 
tucky, but nowhere is it more in evi- 
dence than in this mountain city, 
which has a special supervisor of inu- 
sic, thoroughly equipped laboratories 
for all science work, and up-to-date 
library and librarian, a_ classical 
standard for the high school, a_ fine 
public library controlled by the board 
of education and located on the high 
school grounds, a well-equipped gym- 
nusium in which every student in the 
first two years must take a course 
under an expert director and for 
which work credit is given as for 
Latin or English. Superintendent J. 
P. W. Brouse, Ph. D., has achieved 
as much and as distinct success as 
any man in the country. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 





ARKANSAS 

FORT SMITH. ort Smith, 
Arkansas, presents a notable case of 
a public school system with an en- 
dowment. For many years lort 
Smith was the site of a United States 
military fort, and the government 
held a tract of about 280 acres of 
land asa military reservation. When 
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the fort was abandoned, this reserva- 
tion was of no further use to the gov- 
ernment and several bills were intro- 
duced in Congress to dispose of the 
land. Hon. [saae C. Parker, then 
federal judge at Fort Smith, sug- 
gcusted that the reservation be do- 
nated to the city of Fort Smith for 
school purposes, and a bill to that ef- 
fect, introduced by Congressman 
John H. Rogers, now judge of tle 
United States court for the western 
district of Arkansas, became a law 
May 13, 1884. By the provisions of 
the act, a small portion of the reser- 
vation was donated to the city for 
wharves and avenues, nine acres 
were given to the city for public 
buildings and parks, the National 
cemetery and 100 feet around the 
saime were reserved, the secretary of 
war was authorized to select sites 
for government buildings, and all of 
the remainder was granted to the 
city of Fort Smith, in trust, for the 
use and benefit of the public free 
schools, to be applied to the benefit 
of all children of school age, without 
distinction of race. The city was re- 
quired to divide the reservation into 
lots and blocks, and the streets and 
alleys were donated to the city for 
the use of the public. The city was 


required to lay off, and keep in repair} 
leading} 
to the public buildings and cemetery." 
within ten 


for all time, certain streets 


The city was required, 
years from the passage of the act, to 
cause all of the land, conveyed in 
trust, for the use of the schools, to be 
seld in single lots at public yong 
for cash to the highest bidder, and to 
turn over the money, 
ceived, to the treasurer of the single 
school district of Fort Smith, to be 
used by the school board for the erec- 
tion of schoolhouses, for the pay of 
teachers, and for the maintenance of 
the public free schools of the district. 
By a subsequent state law, the use 
of the principal of this fund was re- 
stricted to the purchase of school 
sites and the erection and mainte- 
nance of school ~buildings. The pro- 
visions of the act were carried out 
literally. The sales of this land were 
conducted at three or four different 
times, and at the last sale, in 1898, 
the school board purchased nearly all 
of the remaining lots. Another act 
of the legislature was secured prohib- 
iting the sale of this property, now 
owned by the school district, other- 
wise than at public sale to the high- 
est bidder, subject to the approval of 
the circuit court, time being allowed 
for the filing of objections by any 
interested citizen. So well has this 
fund been safe-guarded and so 
wisely has it been administered by 
the school board, of which Judge 
Rogers has been president for the 
greater part of the time, that the 
original fund of about $300,000 has 
been greatly increased. School 
buildings erected out of this fund, 
with the sites purchased, are now 
worth about $350,000; funds invested 


EVERY TEACHER IN AMERICA shout jin the Tec a Beonomy Club tor tan 


cents and return postage. 


Our new plan highly attractive. 
EVERY SCHOOL OFFICER should write us wh 


You should join fo-day. 


en in search of teachers. Noexpense attached. 


TEACHERS ECONOMY CLUB, 80 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 
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The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
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THE DANGER OF DUST 
IN SCHOOLROOMS 


HOW IT CAN BE AVOIDED 


UST DANGER is a real—not a theoretical 
menace, Scientific research has proved 
that dust is the greatest carrier and dis- 

tributer of disease germs known. 

The dust problem in schoolrooms is one 
that should have the serious consideration of 
every Board of Education, every Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Principal, and Teacher, 
The elimination of dust is a duty that must 
appeal with peculiar force to those charged 
with the responsibility of caring for the 
health of pupils. 


HOW DUST SPREADS DISEASE. 

Disease germs multiply with exceeding 
rapidity. A single germ falling on fertile 
svil will, inan incredibly short space of time, 
generate millions upon millions of its kind. 
These micro-organisms are found by the 
million in dust, so that every current of air 
causes the dust to be set in circulation, and 
with it the countless myriads of living germs 
that are such a menace to health. 










The remedy for the elimination of dust is 
not sweeping and dusting, forsuch expedi- 
ents merely start the germs afresh on their 
aerial errand of warfare against menkind. 


THE TRUE REMEDY. 


Standard Floor Dressing is the true rem- 
edy for the elimination of dust. It has been 
tested by Physicians and Educational Boards 
with the most gratifying results, and reports 
show that it reduces the percentage of float- 
ing dust searly one hundred per cent. 

The action of Standard Floor Dressing 
is purely mechanical. The application of a 
thin coat three or four times a year is suffi 
cient to keep the floors at just the right 
degree of moisture to catch and hold all dust 
and dirt. 

Floors treated with Standard Floor 
Dressing present a splendid appearance. The 
dressing acts asa preservative and prevents 
the boards from splintering or cracking. It 
does not evaporate, and by reducing the 
labor of caring for the floors saves its cost 
many times over. Not intended for household 
use. 

We are making a remarkable offer apply- 
ing to schools, public buildings, stores and 
offiices. Our offer is this—we,will, /ree of all 
cost, treat one floor or 
part of floor in any 
schoolroom or corridor 
with Standard Floor 
Dressing, just to prove 
our claim. 


syntto 
Cisse | 


Upon request, full 
particulars may be had 
regarding such demon- 
strations. Our little 
book, “Dust and Its 
Dangers,’’ explains the 
subject fully. Anyone 
may have a copy by 
merely asking for it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 


(Incorporated.) 
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Our Business Increased over 8O per cent. and has 


INCREASED EVERY YEAR SINCE!!! 


Why? Because School Boards HAD to Economize. 
Official Reports show a Great Saving effected by using the 


“Holden System for Preserving Books”’ | 
comprising the 

Holden Book Cover, Perfect Self-Binders | 

“T” Back Binder and Transparent Papers 

DO NOT BE PENNY WISE AND POUND FOOLISH | 


In the Panic Years of 1893-94 | 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 





M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. | 

















in real estate mortgages aggregate 
about $75,000; and there remwin un- 
sold about 250 city lots valued at 
$200,000. The act of Congress do- 
nating this reservation, championed 
in the House by Judge Rogers and 
others and in the Senate by Senators 
Garland and Walker of Arkansas, 
and by Senator Hoar and Dawes of 
Massachusetts, is a wise type of legiti- 
mate federal aid to schools, inas- 
much as it properly safe-guarded the 
disposition of the property and the 
use of the funds, but did not assume 
to exercise control in any way over 
the administration of the schools. 
This donation has been of great 
value to the city of Fort Smith in 
many ways. First, the financial aid 
has enabled her to erect comfortable 
and commodious school buildings and 
creditable public buildings. Sec- 
ond, the placing upon the market of 
this tract of land, located near the 
railroad and rivers, has given the city 
a distinct factory. district and has 
contributed to her industrial growth. 
Third, the permanence of this fund, 
and the provision that it must be in- 
vested in mortgages upon I’ort Smith 
real estate have provided aid to 
many people in the erection of homes 
and have thus contributed to the 
growth of the city. Fourth, Fort 
Smith, by this aid and by the _ re- 
sulting public education spirit, has 
built up a school system that has 
made her known far and wide as an 
excellent place in which to live, and 
thousands of people have come as a 
result. “The public school system is 
our best immigration bureau.” Fifth, 
the existence of this permanent 
school fund has caused the people to 
recognize the importance and dignity 
of the position of school director and 
to exercise unusual care in the selec- 
tion of the men intrusted with the 
management of school affairs, and no 
one thing has contributed more to 
the excellence of the Fort Smith 
schools.—Arkansas School Journal. 


LOUISIANA. 

Superintenuent J. O. Taylor of 
Morehouse has stirred up a lot of 
good people in his part of the state. 
The problem of school improvement 
is occupying a large place in the 
minds of our people. Education, 
more than ever before, constitutes 
the topic of conversation in their 
everyday intercourse. The patrons 


of our schools, when called upon for 
special contributions to aid in the 
purchase of libraries or the employ- 
ment of high-priced teachers, go 
deeper into their purses, and look 
pleasanter while they are doing it, 
than in former days. In such con- 
tingencies, not many of our men are 
willing to be caught fumbling in their 
pockets for small change. The de- 
mand for good teachers is genuine, 
intelligent, and well-nigh universal, 
Almost obsolete now is the once fa- 
miliar “song and dance,” “We want 
Miss Sallie Lighthead for our teacher. 
She is a nice girl, needs the money, 
and her father and mother are 
mighty clever people.” ‘We ,tax our 
selves in order to educate our chil- 
dren, and not to provide enployment 
for needy teachers,” is now the atti- 
tude of the people. One _ honest- 
hearted man, who was born and 
reared, and has always lived, among 
the tall pines, twenty miles from the 
parish seat, said: ‘““You are on the 
right track; what we want in these 
country schools is good _ teachers, 
and,” he added with significance, 
“we don’t care where they come 
from.” This last was a veiled ap- 
proval of the fact that a Tennessee 
teacher had been placed in charge of 
his school. In a number of in- 
stances, teachers who might be 
classed as “good ordinary” had made 
themselves popular with the pa- 
trons, and as usual in such _ cases, 
were considered good enough to be 
retained. But when leading patrons 
were asked if they wished to have the 
same teacher this year, or preferred 
a high-priced normal school graduate 
or first grade teacher, the invariable 
answer was, “Give us the high-grade 
teacher.” And now that really ex- 
cellent teachers in so many in- 
stances, have succeeded poor or 
mediocre ones, it is distinctly en- 
couraging to note the popular appre- 
ciation of the difference. This per- 
haps is one of the most vitally sig- 
nificant facts of the many that con- 
tribute to a hopeful outlook, because 
it opens the way to the heart of the 
whole question of school betterment. 
The teacher’s influence in the com- 
munity has grown strikingly 
stronger. The fact that she is “the 
teacher” seems to be accepted as pre- 
sumptive evidence that she is en- 
titled to social recognition and edu- 
cational leadership. The library re- 


port, given later in this statement, 
shows how readily the patrons of ti.e 
schools respond to the suggest'ons of 
their teachers. It should al-o be ob- 
served in this connection ihat a 
school improvement association—a 
live one—has been organized in al- 
most every school community of the 
parish. To those who have had 
thrust upon them tbe responsibility 
of selecting and appointing teachers, 
it is gratifying to hear so many pa- 
trons proclaiming the praises of their 
teachers and vying with each other 
for the henor of having the “best 
teacher in the parish.” It seems to 
indicate that a fine school spirit pre 
vails among the people. 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


MONTANA. 

The Montana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, held at Missoula, has just 
closed a very important meeting. 
The meeting was very enthusiastic, 
and much good work for education 
was accomplished. President David 
Starr Jordan was to have heen the 
main speaker of the association, but 
owing to illness was unable to he 
present. His place was taken by 
President Crawford of Allegheny 
College, Pittsburg. President Craw- 
ford gave a splendid lecture and 


FREE TOUR TO EUROPE, \i.."s: 


induce SIX friends to join one of my toursa 
free ticket will be given. Apply to EDWIN 
JONES, 462 Putnam Ave. » Brookiyn, N. ¥. 


Western Positions for Teachers, 


Numbers of calls for teachers are being re- 
ceived daily. Among positions we now Lave 
open are: Dean Domestic science; Instructor 
Physical Culture; Professor Physics; Prin- 
cipal School Commerce; Athietic Coach: 
Sixth Grade; Second Gr ade; Professiona) 
Mechanical Engineering; Director School 
Music; High School Science; Kighth Grade: 
High School, English; Principal large High 
School ;P resident Normal ; Veterinary Scier ce; 
Industrial Pedagogy; Forge Shop; Manual 
Training; College English; Agricultural 
Chemistry; Supt. Schools: High Schoo) Latin 
and English; Descriptive Geome ty and 
Drawing; Professor Machine Design; High 
School English and History; High School 
Latin; Animal Husbandry; President State 
University ; Stenography and Typewriting. 
Numerous other positions open which we 
haven't space to list. 

Send at once for new catalog 
Edu atjonal De ariment, C.F.Donnelly, Manager. 

THE BUSINESS-MEN’S 
CLEARING HOUSE COMPANY 








304-0 to 308 Century Bldg., \7thand Stout Sts., 


Denver. 
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made many friends. At the close of 


the meeting the following officers 
were elected: President, Dr. J. P. 
Rowe, University of Montana; vice- 
president, Principal J. V. Owen, 
Hamilton; secretary, Miss Hooper, 
dean of women, Dillon; executive 
committee, Superintendent Randall 
J. Condon, Helena. The next meet- 
ing will be at Helena, and will prob- 
ably be held during the last week of 
December, 1908. The members of 
the Academy of Science, Arts, and 
Letters held their meeting at the 
same time and place as_ the Teach- 
ers’ State Association. Many excel- 
lent papers were read and the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 
Dr. H. H. Swain, president State 
Normal school, Dillon;  secretary- 
treasurer, Dr. W. D. Harkins, Uni- 
versity of Montana. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


The wonderful demand for college 
opportunities for young women is 
evident from the fact that from 150 to 
200 young women are yearly mak- 
ing application for admission to 
Bates College. Co-education in this 
institution has been an unqualified 
success. The only regret of the 
authorities is that they can receive 
only about fifty young women stu- 
dents each year. ‘Each applicant for 
admission in 1908 is now required to 
give acertificate of character and 
scholarship from her principal, a cer- 
tificate of health equal to the demands 
of a college course from her physi- 
cian, and a certificate of character 
and worth from her pastor. The merits 
of the young women are passed upon 
by the college authorities and the de- 
cisions will be announced probably in 
May. Principals interested in sending 
young women to Bates should be sure 
that their applications are made to 
the president of the college not later 
than March 1. 


A graduate school of agriculture 
will be conducted at Cornell in the 
summer. It will be managed by the 
association of American agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations, ses- 
sions being held every second year. 
One was held at the Ohio state uni- 
versity in 1904, another at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in 1906. In this way 
the association gives opportunity for 
advanced scientific training. There 
is a matriculation fee of $10. 

At the monthly meeting of the 
directors of the Harvard Co-operative 
Society last week the project of plac- 
ing a large clock on the front wall of 
the building to face Harvard square 
was brought up. It is proposed to 
have the clock illuminated at night, 
and run by electricity on observatory 
time. The business of the Co-opera- 
tive Society was never in a more 
flourishing condition. The total 
amount of business transacted during 
the college year up to February 15 
was $181,683.23, as compared with 
$167,152.01 for the corresponding 
period last year. The increase of 
over $14,000 has been largely in the 
furnishing department, and is attrib- 
utable to its better quarters and cn- 
larged stock. The membership fig- 
ures also show a large increase over 
last year from 2,132 in February, 
1907, to 2,410 at the present date. 

A vacancy in the English depart- 
ment at Oberlin College caused by the 
resignation on account of illness of 
Associate Professor Walter Y. Dur- 
and, has been filled by the appoint- 
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| ment of Vernen ©. Harrington of 
| Cleveland, Q. Mr. Harrington, who 
enters upon his new duties at once, 
is a graduate of Middlebury College 
and Andover Seminary, and has taken 
post-graduate work at Harvard, Ber- 
lin, and Oxford. 

The resignation of Rufus W. Stim- 
son as president of the Connecticut 
Agricultural College has been pre- 
sented to and accepted by the board 
of trustees. President Stimson goes 
to Northampton, Mass., to Smith 
Agricultural College. 

President James of the University 
of MWlinois announces that Dr. W. C. 
Bagley, teacher in the State Normal 
school in Oswego, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed professor of education in the 
University of Illinois. Dr. Bagley 
took his bachelor’s degree at the Mich- 
igan State Agricultural College in 
1895; his master’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1898, and his 
doctor’s degree at Cornell University 
in 1900. Following graduation at 
Cornell in 1900, Dr. Bagley remained 
at that institution one year as assist- 
ant in psychology. He was principal 
of public schools in St. Louis, 1901- 
1902; professor of psychology and 
education, and director of training in 
the Montana State Normal school, 
1902-1906; vice-president of that insti- 
tution, 1904-1906; superintendent, 
training department, Oswego, N. Y., 
State Normal school, 1906-1908; on 
summer session staff Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 
1908; institute instructor in Montana, 
South Dakota, Indiana, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. Dr. Bagley 
will begin his work at the University 
of Illinois September 1, 1908. 


> 





WHY NOT? 


An Alabama man, meeting an old 
darky formerly in his service, put to 
him the usual question:— 

“Well, Jed, how are you to-day?’ 

“Tol’able, sah, tol’able!”’ cautiously 
replied Jed. “Ah’d be all right, sah, 
if it wa’n’t for de rheumatism in mah 
right laig.” 

“Ah, well, Jed, we mustn’t com- 
plain,” said the questioner. “We're 
all getting old, and old age does not 
come alone.” 

“Old age, sah!’ was the indignant 
protestation of Jed. “Old age ain't 
got nuthin’ to do wid it, sah. Heah’s 
mah other laig jest as old, an’ dat’s 
sound an’ soople as kin be!”—Febru- 
ary Lippincott’s. 


TIMELY ADVICHB. 
Oh, seize, my dear, in this Leap year, 
Your chance to be a wife, 
For if you tarry, and never marry, 
You'll lead a Miss-spent life. 





| thirteen at the table. 
| distress you, madam,” said Liszt 
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There's a unique 
adaptability about 
Pears Soap. It makes 
the child enjoy its 
bath, helps the mother 
preserve her complex- 
ion, and the man of 
the house finds nothing 
quite so good for shav- 
ing. 

Have you 
Pears Soap? 


Pears’ the soap for the whole family. 


used 








CONCEIT. 


I like the man who bluntiy says 
He likes the things I say and do; 
Who looks admiringly and blurts: 
“Well, now, you know a thing or 
o!”’ 
I like his bluff and hearty way 
Of saying plainly what he thinks, 
It pleases me to know that he 
From frank expression 
shrinks. 


never 


I like him, when he comes to me 
And says: “By George, you did 
that well!” 
It’s creditable to his taste 
So quickly a good thing to tell. 
And when he tells me, now and then, 
I’m such a bright and shining light; 
His sober judgment I respect, 
For something tells me he is right. 
—Somerville Journal, 


HE COUNTED FOR TWO. 
Once at a dinner at which Liszt 
was present the hostess suddenly ex- 
claimed in alirm that there were 
“Don’t let that 


with a reassuring smile, “I’ll eat for 
two!”—Democratic Telegram. 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 





rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES ° 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies BOS"? 


New York, N Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
p< romn Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bidg. 
ual A ior bane: Spokane, Wash., 313 Ro 


Minneapolis, 414 Geavery | we Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 


Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bldg 
ookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 233 Douglas Bldg. 





FISHE 


ion AGENCY 


Bxoellent facilities for placing veacra NNUAL,» 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Established 1885. 


Tel, Hay, 995-4. 





James F. McCullough Ceachers” Agencyzz"=72- 


A Successful School and College Bureau 
veibene IN DEMAND, Register now for 1908 vacancies. 


Chicage 


NO REGISTRATION fee to pay until position is secured. Write us. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° %.2Svtt.s sta "scsi" 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 





THE SCIENCE  ouatane. 8. 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educator 








EDUCATOR 


During the last five years our business 


has increased 67 Uper cent. 


Established 1897 
101J Tremont Street, Boston 


EXCHANGE 











Some New Books. 











Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Graphic Algebra.........-+ss-esceersceeee cere cess — The Macmillan Co., N.Y. $0.80 
ThE Will tO Doubt... .ccccccccecercccccccvsee vee ss “s “ 1.25 
Three Tragedies of Seneca......+........ 5 Wg coeees Kigery (a. = “ = hn 60 
The Iron Heel....... - -++serececerececeseccesccee : “ - + 1.50 
New Worlds for Old....... eukaepg d04o8 abscess ustps Wells , penne 
Healthy Boyhood. .............0.cceeeeeceeeeeenee Trewby Longmans, Green & Co., * 40 
Words to the Wise and Others............+-+++++ Sherman Henry Holt & Co., ss 1.50 
Lyries and Idyls.... -- «---+-++++ etend.: one coho Herbert Badger, Boston onan 
Songs of Many Days...... hebescesheesehadace seee Pratt a 
Greek Myths and heir APtO. .. wewveseweveees..e Mann Prang Educational Co. — 
Little Letters to Boys Grown Tall....... “Uncle Ned” The Abbey Press Co., Chicago 50 


— ageenge and Bywaysfrom a Motor 


errr) Pere errr errr es Tee eee eee eee 


Matthew ‘Porter... 
The Ancient Law. ‘ : 
The Palaces of Crete and Their Builders........ 
A Princess of Intrigue. ....---- eee. eee cece eee 
Cities of Italy.......-.ccescscececeeeceveeecececeee 
Bache@lor Betty. ............-eses cece sececeeceses 
English Children of the Olden Times............ 
Adventures with [ndians...,..........-+++-+eees 
The Education of Our Girls...........-..-+--e00. 
True Republicani8m. .......00.--0eseeeeeeeee rene 





Murphy L. C, Page & Co., Boston 3.00 


Bradford, Jr. ‘ 7 ™ 1.50 
Glasgow Doubleday, Page & Co. 1.50 
Messo G.P. Putnam’ 8 Sons, N. _Y- ,; Lon, 5.25 
Williams “ " — 
Symons =. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. 2.00 
James od ° a “ 1.00 
Godfrey “4 re pe “ 3.00 
Mighels Harper’s, N.Y. -60 
Shields Benziger Bros. — 


Stearns J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 1.00 








Educational Institutions. 
‘i NORMAL SCHOOLS ee 


STA NORMAL, SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. or both 


sexes. For catalogue, 
Canes the Eriastoal, A.G Boypgen, A.M. 











TATE RORMAL SCHOOL, FrronsuRG, Mass. 
h sexes. For catalogues address 
joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 





STE No NORMAL a FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 

women Especial attention is 
ealled to the new ~~ lt of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 





State NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Principal. - 


J. ASRURY PITMAN. 
FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success. 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed un- 
der the Food and Drug Act June 30, 
1906. Serial number 1098. 











NOT A BOX CAR. 

Patrick, lately over, was working 
in the yards of a railroad. One day 
he happened to be in the yard office 
when the force was out. The _ tele- 
phone rang very vigorously several 
times, and he at last decided it ought 
to be answered. He walked over to 
the instrument, took down the re- 
ceiver, and put his mouth to the 
transmitter, just as he had _ seen 
others do. 

“Hillo!” he called. 

“Hello!” answered the voice at 
the other end of the line. “Is this 


| eight-six-one-five-nine?”’ 


“Aw, g’wan! Phat d’ye think Oi 
am—a box car?’—International Rail- 
way Journal. 

HE LIVES! 

P. C. XIL—‘Name 0’ 
Bloggs ’ere?’”’ 

Somewhat Battered Lady—“Yus.” 

P. C. XIL—“Died ’s mornin’ in 
’orspital, results o’ accident; is ’e yer 
‘usband, mum?” 

Somewhat Battered Lady—‘“No; 
wuss luck, ’e ain’t.’—-The Sketch. 


William 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


[Continued from page 241.] 





does not seem likely that the treaty 
will encounter serious opposition in 
the Senate. 


TRADE AND THE DEFICIT. 


The tigures of our foreign trade 
throw some light upon the rapidly 
growing deficit in the national treas- 
ury. The exports are increasing: 
heavily and the imports are decreas- 
ing. In January, 1907, for example, 
the excess of exports over imports 
was about $62,000,000; in Januury, 
1908, it was $120,000,000. This dif- 
ference was brought about by two 
causes. The exports increased about 
$17,000,000,—the inerease being 
wholly in “domestic products’; and 
the imports fell off nearly $41,000,000. 
This shrinkage of imports means, of 
course, a considerable falling off in 
revenue. It is largely due to this 
fact that a surplus of $4,574,000 in 
the operations of the treasury in 
January, 1907, was turned into a 
deficit of $4,225,000 in the operations 
for January, 1908. 


a 
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Modern Education in China. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD, 

Education is moving apace in 
China. Chang Chih-tung, comptvol!er- 
general of the Chinese board of edu- 
cation, has issued instructions to all 
the Chinese ministers abroad to do 
their utmost to secure a number of 
foreign professors, each one for a 
special subject. They must be men 
of good standing in their own coun- 
tries, and expense is not to be con- 
sidered. Taotai Shen Tun-ho will es- 
tablish, at hls own expense, a school 
for the deaf, dumb, and blind. at 
Shanghai. The school is to be on for- 
eign lines. 

Viceroy Yang is opening a yi-hsueh 
kuan, or school of foreign languages, 
in the city of Tientsin for training 
translators and interpreters for gov- 
ernment work in North China. The 
school will teach Russian, German, 
and French, and diplomatic matters 
in courses of from three to five 
years, 

Of the seven best graduates abroad 
recently examined in Pekin, five 
were educated in the United States. 

Chinese officials have engaged a 
Japanese expert from Tokio to act as 
head master for the school of forests 
at Mukden, Manchuria. Two Chinese 
gentlemen will act as his assistants. 

The foregoing appear, among other 
notes of like character, in Daily 
Consular and Trade Reports. 








“Alert?” said Senator Hopkins of a 
colleague the other day. “Why, heis 
as alert and clever as the Aurora 
bridegroom. You know how bride- 
srooms, setting off on the honey- 
inoon, forget their brides and buy 
tickets only for themselves? Well. 
that is what this bridezroom did in 
Aurora, and when his wife said to 
him, ‘Why, you only bought one 
ticket, dear!’ he answered:— 

* ‘By Jove! I never thought of my- 
self,’ “Washington Star. 


IN THE Goop ¢ OLD DAYS. 
Mayor—‘Where are you going?” 
Village Constable—““The three 
tramps I just locked up want to play 
whist and I’m looking for a fourth!” 
—-Translated for Transatlantic Tales 
from Fliegende Blaetter. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH'S. 

Nance O’Neil is to play a return 
engagement at Keith’s next week. 
She is not to appear in the same role 
as before, for arrangements have 
been made for her to give the sleep- 
walking scene from “Macbeth,” one 
of her greatest characterizations. 
Willard Simms, assisted by Edith 
Conrad, will present that funny farce, 
“Flinders’ Furnished Flat,” with 
Simms as the amateur paper-hanger. 
Clement De Lion, the billiard ball 
manipulator; Barry and Hughes, in 
“The Soul and the Heel’; Emma 
Francis, the whirlwind dancer; Tor- 
eat, the French comedian; Lee Tung 
Foo, the Chinese baritone vocalist; 
Ben Beyer and brother in feats of 
eycling, and a half dozen more vaude- 
ville acts will complete a _ notable 
program. 


-* 
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IMPARTIAL CHOICE. 





Ruby, who was dining with her} 


elders, was given her choice of her fa- 
vorite desserts. 

“Which will you have, Ruby, ice 
cream or jam?’ her indulgent father 
asked. 

After a moment’s hesitation she 
said: “Give me a little of each and a 
lot of both.”—TFebruary TL.ippincott’s. 





“And was Jones so terribly hurt in 
the railway accident as_ the report 
made out?’ 

“I don’t think so. One of his 
wounds is fatal, but the rest are not 
at all dangerous.”—Cleveland Leader. 

One afternoon Mrs. Murphy ap- 
peared at the settlement house, all 
dressed up in her best bonnet and 
shawl. A huge black and blue spot 
disfigured one side of her face, how- 
ever, and one eye was nearly @losed. 
“\hy, Mrs. Murphy, what is the mat- 
ter?’ cried one of the teachers; and 
then. realizing that she might have 
asked a tactless question, she hastily 
turned it off by saying, “Well, cheer 
up, you might be worse off.” “Sure 
an’ I might,” responded the indignant 
Mrs. Murphy. “I might not be mar- 
ried at all!’’—Boston Post. 

The maid who announced to the 
guest waiting at the door that “she 
didn’t hear her until she had rung 
three times,’ meets her match in the 
elevator boy described by a_ writer 
in the New York Evening Post. “If 
any one calls, Percy, while I am out, 
teil him to wait. I shall be right 
back,” said the woman to the apart- 
ment-house elevator boy. "There was 
no answer. “Did you hear me? Why 
don’t you answer?” asked the woman 
with some heat. “I never answers, 
ma’am, unless I doesn’t hear, and 
then I says ‘What? ” 

A FRUITFUL EPISODE. 
The young clerk came sinilingly for- 
ward 

To wait on the prettv Miss Prue. 
“Do you keep dates?’ she asked, and 

he answered, 

“I'd certainly keep them with you.” 


She flushed, but she let him or-ange 
one, 
And so well in his courtship he 
fared, 
For her hand he made apple-ication 
And pretty soon Prue and he 
peared. 
G. H. W. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


is not far from Holyoke, 
GARDNER MASS and when Principal Conant 
’ * of the Holyoke High School 
wanted a teacher of sewing if he had known about Elizabeth M. Douglas, a 
graduate of Simmons College, living at Gardner, he would have sent for her. 
But he did not know about her, and so he wrote to the School Bulletin Agency, 
which promptly recommended her. She as promptly applied and was as 
| promptly elected, to the mutual satisfaction of all parties concerned, The value 
‘of a cen- best teach- 
“x” To HOLYOKE, MASS. se 
where the 9 *and the one 
| to which those who have the best places to fillapply is every year more recog- 
|nized. One year Principal Smith of East Syracuse, now a principal in the 
Greater New York, came to us for a teacher and when we named one, said, ‘Why, 
sure enough, she is just the woman, yet I never thought of her. She is one of 
my old teachers at Canajoharie and Iam ashamed not to have remembered her in 
this connection. In fact, you send the bill for commission to me.”” He would 
rather pay it than have 


her know that he had Vi SYRA | ISE; N > 
'to be reminded of her la 9 © . 








THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


THE LV, ¥, TEACHERS' 
“ BRE BE, Rh nc ees 





SHED 22 YEARS 2 AUDITORI M BUILDIN‘¢ 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,50¢ CHICAGO 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY sysds,'3 Sauhis 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gevern- 


esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om er 
address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, °° Wabash avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


| MOST LIBERAL TERMS. Large permanent patronage. Supply best Schvuols and Colleges 
| everywhere. Twenty third Year Book containsvaluable information, Address (C, J, ALBERT, gr 





Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 
New York 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 

and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. QO. Pratt, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month ‘or further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 

101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 15648 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 














SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Moings, Iowa. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 eeyisten se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Manhattan Building. 











Paacaa, de teva anal OOOO06OO 
H ; | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in ; 
Winship | every part of the country. 
9 | 
Teachers | 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Agency | WM. F. JARVIS 


| Long distance Telephone 





ALVIN F. PEASE. : 
OOOSOSOSSOGSSSSSSSSSSSS SESS SSS SOOO OSOOSSSSOOOOH 
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| An Important New Book PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
Supplementary Reading Personally-Conducted Tours 


Home Life in in Au Lands 10 MW. ASHINGTON 


By CHARLES MORRIS April 3 (Supplemental Tour April 4) 1908 


The study of the map and the text-book of Geog- 
raphy needs to be followed by fuller information ’ ’ ’ 
about the ways of the world and the habits of its Attractive Educational Outings 
people, and this book is offered as an aid to that 
end. 


Mr. Morris writes entertainingly of the queer foods R d T Y 
eaten by foreign peoples, of the strange clothing oun rip 
worn in far-away quarters of the world, of the 


curious customs practiced in many countries, and on FROM BOSTON AND FALL RIVER 


numerous other topics of great value to the student. 


Illustrated. 316 pages. 12mo. Cloth, 60 cents net. $18 from New York 


2 ES SSO Rates from Boston and Fall River cover all expenses except 
we meals on Fall River Line steamer. 


Rate from New York covers all expenses. 
No School Room Is Complete Without 





Four Full Days at the National Capita: 
Lippincott’ S New Gazetteer VISITING PRINCIPAL POINTS OF INTEREST 


Teh Tie be obtained from GEO. M. ROBERTS, 





P. E. D., No.5 Bromfield Street, cor. Washington Street, 
on Mass. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
J.R. WOOD GEO. W. BOYD, 
PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA Passenger Traffic Manager General Passenger Agent. 































HANDBOOK OF COMPOSITION 


By EDWIN C. WOOLLEY, University of Wisconsin 





SCOPE 


It covers the details of diction, sentence structure, paragraphing, manuscript arrangement, punctuation 
spelling, essay writing and letter writing. It gives definite guidance regarding certain pitfalls that are to be 
avoided, and regarding certain matters of usage, and makes clear the rules in regard to which many people 


make mistakes. 
UTILITY 


Students writing themes, teachers correcting themes, and writers in general using this Handbook profit 
by its clearly stated, reasonable, atithoritative rules; and the time and labor saved by its unique classification 
and synoptical index make it of inestimable value. The small size of the book and flexible cloth cover make 
it convenient for carrying in the pocket. 


PHILLIPS-ANDOVER ACADEMY AND THE ROXBURY LATIN 
SCHOOL ADOPT IT 


That these famous fitting schools have promptly placed orders of 125 and 90 copies respectively for this 
useful and original manual indicates that this book is a contribution to the teaching of English of more than 
ordinary value. 





Price, 80 cents 


D.C. HEATH & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


Boston New York Chicago London 
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